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SCENES 


HOP   GAEDENS. 


CHAPTER   I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  autumn  of  1833,  I  was  called  on  to 
visit  a  beloved  aunt  residing  in  Sussex, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  coast.  My  par- 
ticular object  was  to  supply  the  place  of 
a  cousin,  whose  weak  state  of  health  would 
no  longer  allow  her  to  render  those  little 
attentions  which  the  advanced  age  and  in- 
creasing infirmities  of  our  near  and  dear 
relative  required. 

On   arriving  at  Melbourne,   I   spent  my 
leisure  hours  in  visiting  the  labouring  classes; 
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an  employment  which  from  early  years  has 
proved  to  me  a  source  both  of  interest  and 
improvement.  The  peasantry  received  me 
gladly.  I  found  myself  at  once  admitted  to 
their  confidence,  from  the  exertions  which 
my  gentle  and  amiable  cousin  had  been 
making  for  their  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement. 

The  village   of  M is  favoured  with 

an  active  and  energetic  clergyman ;  one, 
who  from  love  of  the  ministerial  work,  had 
quitted  the  studious  ease  and  learned  leisure, 
which  a  fellowship  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  afforded,  that  he  might  consecrate 
all  his  energies  to  his  Master's  service,  in  the 
cure  of  a  secluded  country  parish.  The 
resident  gentry  were  well  disposed  to  second 
their  pastor  in  all  his  plans  for  promoting 
the  cause  of  true  religion.  The  farmers,  in 
general,  were  liberal  and  considerate  in 
their  behaviour  to  their  labourers. 

These  particulars  I  learnt  before  my  ar- 
rival in  Sussex.  Deeply,  then,  was  I  grieved 
to  find,  that  under  the  neglect  of  a  previous 
incumbent,  a  spirit  of  division  had  crept  in, 
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and  the  poor  were,  in  very  many  instances, 
much  more  inclined  to  criticise  and  find  fault 
with  their  minister,  than  to  receive  his  in- 
structions with  humility  and  meekness.  Mr. 
Douglas,  on  undertaking  the  charge  of  the 
parish,  found  there  three  chapels,  occupied 
by  Methodists,  High-Baptists,  and  Unita- 
rians. The  congregation  of  the  former  de- 
nomination gladly  hailed  the  arrival  of  one, 
who  in  life  and  doctrine,  in  conduct  and 
conversation,  was  all  that  the  founder  of 
Methodism  would  have  desired.  But  the 
other  two  appeared  to  redouble  then  ex- 
ertions, hoping  to  oppose  the  effectual  work- 
ing of  the  Established  Church,  by  envious 
misconstruction  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
blindness  of  heresy  on  the  other. 

But  Mr.  Douglas  was  prepared  for  oppo- 
sition ;  he  withstood  the  adversaries  with 
Christian  forbearance  of  spirit,  united  to 
an  uncompromising  firmness  of  principle. 
With  steady  determination  of  purpose,  and 
blandness  of  demeanour,  he  kept  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way,  unmoved  by  the  ignorance 
and  ill-will  of  his   opponents.     He  sought 
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to  make  his  people  in  love  with  the  gospel : 
and  by  a  full  and  frequent  statement  of  plain 
truth,  with  a  close  application  to  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers,  he  met  with  no  little  success 
in  his  work. 

During  my  residence  at  M ,  I  kept  a 

a  full  and  particular  journal  of  daily  events 
and  conversations,  with  my  own  reflections 
upon  the  various  scenes  and  characters  that 
passed  under  my  notice.  From  this,  and  my 
frequent  letters  to  the  various  members  of 
my  own  family,  this  work  has  been  com- 
piled, on  the  recommendation  of  some  who 
thought  that  these  pictures  of  rural  life,  in 
the  hop-gardens,  might  not  be  devoid  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader.  It  seems  almost 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  none  of  these 
scenes,  characters,  or  conversations  are  ima- 
ginary. My  object  has  not  been  to  write  a 
tale  for  amusement,  but  to  awaken  in  the 
minds  of  all,  greater  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  humbler  classes,  as  well  as  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  poor  to  points  of  plain 
and  practical  importance. 

Here  let  me  mention  the  pleasure  and  sa- 
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tisfaction  I  have  uniformly  derived  from  con- 
versing with  the  poor,  who  come  under  my 
notice.  To  administer  in  any  degree  to  the 
happiness  of  those  who  are  doomed,  as  by 
an  irreversible  decree,  to  eat  their  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  can  never  be  lightly 
esteemed  by  the  philanthropist.  Of  this 
service  no  one  is  incapable  ;  as  the  poor  are 
more  deeply  affected  by  the  kindly  expres- 
sion of  sympathy,  than  by  the  costly  presents 
of  the  wealthy. 

If,  then,  the  well-wisher  of  his  species  is 
bound  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  those, 
who,  from  human  gradations,  are  called  infe- 
riors, how  much  more  is  it  the  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian philanthropist?  When  he  goes  forth 
into  the  field  to  glean  ears  of  wheat,  how 
anxious  should  he  be  to  speak  a  word  in 
season  to  those  who  often  are  bowed  down 
by  toil  of  body,  and  heart-wearing  anguish 
of  spirit. 

If  we  look  at  this  work  in  a  higher  point 
of  view,  and  consider  how  we  are  thus  pri- 
vileged to  speak  for  God,  permitted  to  pro- 
mote his  glory,  and  show  forth  his  praise, 
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surely  we  cannot  but  be  thankful  that  so 
blessed  a  talent  is  committed  to  our  charge. 
At  times  we  may  feel  this  duty  too  heavy  for 
us ;  let  us  then  plead  the  promise,  "I  will  be 
with  thy  mouth."  The  same  omnipotent 
Being,  who  controls  the  proud  waves  of  the 
ocean  by  the  word  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come  and  no  further,"  has  also  ordained  that 
the  "  little  springs"  which  run  among  the 
hills,  should  take  their  "  rise  in  the  valleys." 
Shall  we  not,  then,  believe  that  his  Holy 
Spirit  may  visit  the  mind  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  very  weakest  instrument  ?  But 
is  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  our  time,  our 
talents,  our  opportunities  are  so  limited 
that  we  can  do  very  little  for  God  ?  Oh  ! 
we  must  not  be  discouraged.  Our  Saviour  is 
well  pleased  with  the  widow's  two  mites; 
and  He,  "who  cannot  lie,"  assures  us  that  a 
cup  of  cold  water  given  in  His  name,  and 
from  love  to  Him,  to  the  meanest  of  his  fol- 
lowers, shall  not  go  unrewarded.  And  what 
could  any  human  creature,  be  he  the  richest, 
noblest,  best,  or  most  exalted  person  in  the 
world,  do  more  than  present,  as  it  were,  a  cup 
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of  water  to  that  glorious  Being,  who  "  taketh 
up  the  isles  as  a  little  thing  ?  " 

"  What  can  our  poverty  bestow, 
When  all  the  worlds  are  thine?" 

The  king  on  his  throne  can  render  no  ser- 
vice that  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  King 
of  kings,  than  that  of  the  meanest  peasant, 
who  earns  his  daily  bread  by  daily  toil ;  but 
yet  blesses  God,  "  and  builds  his  hope  in 
heaven." 

If,  then,  we  be  sons  of  God,  we  shall  love 
to  seek  the  spiritual  welfare  of  God's  chil- 
dren. If  we  are  of  His  family,  we  must 
love  and  desire  the  liajjpiness  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  family.  Whilst  we  have  time, 
let  us  seek  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  our  poorer  brethren  among 
whom  we  can  gain  access,  knowing  that 
they  were  redeemed  at  the  same  great  price 
as  ourselves, 

"  However  of  us  light  esteemed. 

And  were  they  not,  yet  since  that  loving  Lord 
Commanded  us  to  love  them  for  His  sake, 
Even  for  his  sake,  and  for  his  sacred  word, 
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Which  in  his  last  bequest  he  to  us  spake, 

We  should  them  love,  and  with  their  needs  partake  : 

Knowing  that,  whatsoe'er  to  them  we  give, 

We  give  to  Him  by  whom  we  all  do  live." 

Spenser. 


CHAPTER  II. 


INTERVIEW   WITH    MRS.    SIDNEY. 

I  do  not  know  any  rural  scene  which  is  so 
captivating  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  as  the 
hop-picking.  There  is  so  much  of  beauty 
and  gracefulness  in  the  form  of  the  plant — 
such  rich  variety  of  colouring — such  elegant 
and  profuse  negligence  in  the  festoon-like 
bunches.  The  character  of  the  scenery  in 
those  counties  where  hops  are  general,  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture  ;  but  yet, 
after  all,  the  chief  interest,  I  conceive,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  living  scene : — the  former 
can  be  described  by  the  painter ;  the  latter 
surpasses  description. 

If,  however,  it  be  true,  that 

"  Our  feelings  give  the  tone 
To  whatsoe'er  we  gaze  upon," 
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we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  scenes 
of  autumn  should  have  so  strong  a  hold 
upon  our  affections :  it  may  easily  be  re- 
ferred to  that  feeling  in  the  mind  which  in- 
duces (I  had  almost  said  obliges)  us  to  love 
most  tenderly  the  last  of  anything. 

Madame  de  Stael  says,  "  that  of  all  the 
phrases  peculiar  to  the  many  different  lan- 
guages with  which  she  was  acquainted, 
none  had  ever  met  her  eye,  or  sounded  on 
her  ear  half  so  soothing,  touching,  and  ten- 
der, as  the  simple  couplet,  no  more."  With- 
out discussing  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
with  regard  to  English  and  foreign  phrases. 
I  will  only  remark,  that  the  sentiment  cor- 
responding to  this  verbal  expression  is  most 
affecting.  How  touching  is  the  thought, 
that  we  are  looking  on  any  object  for  the 
last  time  !  that  we  shall  see  the  home  of  our 
youth,  the  companions  and  associates  of  our 
riper  years,  the  friends  and  relations  dearer 
to  us  than  our  own  selves,  no  more  !  Nor 
is  this  idea  novel  or  peculiar.  We  meet  with 
it  in  Holy  Writ.  When  the  great  apostle, 
St.  Paul,  was  called  upon  to  bid  a  last  fare- 
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well  to  his  followers  at  Ephesus,  we  read 
"  they  all  wept  sore,"  "  sorrowing  most  of 
all  for  the  w^ords  that  he  spake ;" — not  that 
bonds  and  imprisonments  awaited  him,  but 
"  sorrowing  most  of  all,  that  they  should  see 
his  face  no  more." 

Thus,  there  is  a  tenderness  in  autumn 
(the  "  no  more"  season  of  the  year)  which 
comes  home  to  the  heart.  Spring  is  the  most 
joyous  season  to  the  young,  the  buoyant,  the 
light-hearted ;  but  autumn  speaks  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  to  the  feelings  of  all  who  have 
had  experience  of  the  emptiness  of  life,  and 
who  have  tasted  of  the  cup  of  sorrow. 

The  deep  silence  of  the  autumnal  morn- 
ing ;  the  finished  work  of  the  reaper ;  the 
plaintive  lay  of  the  robin  ;  the  soft  radiance 
of  glowing  light,  which  is  reflected  from  the 
rich  foliage  of  the  many-coloured  woods — 
all  these  images  of  beauty  are  affecting,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  preludes  of  decay,  of 
winter,  of  death ;  but,  though  affecting  and 
deeply  impressive,  they  are  not  distressing, 
and  these  symptoms  of  decay  need  not  make 
us  either  gloomy  or  dispirited.     On  the  con- 
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trary,  if  our  hearts  and  affections  are  in 
heaven,  our  exulting  reply  to  these  mute 
emblems  of  the  mortality  of  life  will  be,  "  I 
would  not  live  always  !" 

"  Ever  the  richest,  tend'rest  glow 
Sits  round  the  autumnal  sun  ; 
But  there  sight  fails — no  heart  can  know 
The  bliss  when  life  is  done." 

One  afternoon,  before  I  knew  many  of  the 
walks  and  gardens  in  the  parish  which  is 
the  scene  of  my  narrative,  I  wandered  up 
hills,  through  groves,  down  lanes,  and  across 
rivulets,  until  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive where  I  was,  or  how  I  should  retrace 
my  steps.  At  last  I  entered  a  small  enclosure, 
skirted  on  three  sides  by  a  thick  wood,  and 
on  the  fourth  by  a  running  stream,  from  the 
opposite  banks  of  which  rose  a  beautiful 
greensward  hill.  Having  crossed  the  field, 
my  progress  was  stopped  by  a  ditch  ;  and  I 
paused  to  consider  whether  it  were  possi- 
ble to  force  a  passage  through  the  long- 
grass,  and,  above  all,  the  snaky  looking  soil 
of  the  wood ;  when,  all  at  once,  sounds  of 
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singing,  soft  melodious  singing,  broke  on  my 
ear.  It  was  the  Evening  Hymn.  In  my  de- 
sire to  discover  whence  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded, I  forgot  all  my  fears,  and  in  defiance 
of  brambles,  brushwood,  and  the  much- 
dreaded  snakes,  I  forced  my  way  through 
the  thicket,  when  a  most  interesting  sight 
presented  itself.  The  group  was  one  which 
either  Wilkie  or  Reynolds  might  have  longed 
to  sketch,  and  1  fear  no  description  can  do 
justice  to  so  pleasing  a  picture.  So  neat  was 
their  dress,  so  actively  were  their  hands  em- 
ployed in  picking  from  the  laded  poles,  so 
sweet  were  their  voices,  and  so  devoutly  did 
they  chant  their  tribute  of  prayer  and  praise, 
that  no  spectator  could  help  being  deeply 
interested.  Mrs.  Sidney  (as  I  shall  name 
the  mother  of  the  family)  was  a  tall,  fine 
figure,  with  regular  and  rather  handsome 
features ;  her  eyes  and  hair  were  very  dark, 
with  a  complexion  of  the  clearest  white. 
There  was  an  expression  of  anxiety  mingled 
with  great  exhaustion,  which  made  me  think 
her  very  unequal  to  the  laborious  task  in 
which  I  found  her  engaged.     Three  little 
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girls  were  at  a  separate  stand :  they  had  their 
mother's  fine  features  without  her  transparent 
complexion.  I  was  not  many  minutes  in 
making  these  observations,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  towards  a  girl  whose  face 
had  been  concealed  by  the  bind.  She  was  a 
lovely  child ;  and  I  have  seldom  seen,  in 
members  of  the  same  family,  so  complete  a 
contrast  as  the  blue  eyes,  flaxen  hair,  fragile 
form,  and  delicate  features  of  this  little  fairy, 
presented  by  the  side  of  her  more  robust- 
looking  sisters.  From  her  extreme  simplicity 
and  childlike  expression  of  countenance,  I 
should  have  taken  her  for  about  seven  years 
old,  but  her  height  was  that  of  eleven  or 
twelve.  The  bloom  which  tinged  her  pale 
cheek  was  far  too  beautiful  to  be  healthy; 
and  as  I  gazed  on  the  deceitful  blush  I 
could  nor  repress  a  sigh,  as  the  thought 
crossed  my  mind,  that  ere  long  the  loath- 
some worm  might  be  feeding  sweetly  on 
this  lovely  form. 

After  they  had  finished  their  hymn,  1  ad- 
vanced, and  told  Mrs.  Sidney  how  much  I 
had  enjoyed  their  singing,  and  that  I  hoped 
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my  presence  would  not  prevent  them  from 
continuing. 

With  great  politeness  and  propriety  of 
language,  rarely  met  with  in  a  hop-garden, 
Mrs.  Sidney  assured  me  that  they  had 
finished  their  last  hymn,  as  they  were  about 
to  return  home ;  adding,  "  I  think  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  Miss  M.  Your 
cousin  is  a  very  "kind  and  dear  friend  of  ours/' 

"  Oh,  do  you  know  my  cousin  ?  You  are 
right :  I  have  come  to  see  if  I  can  supply 
her  place  to  my  aunt." 

"  And  I  hope  Miss  L.  is  better  for  the 
change.    Have  you  heard  from  her  lately  ? " 

"  Only  once  since  they  reached  Penzance. 
She  was  then  much  fatigued  with  the  journey, 
and,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  material  im- 
provement, until  she  recovers  from  the  effects 
of  it.  She  wrote  a  few  lines  in  good  spirits ; 
but  I  own,  I  fear  she  will  never  thoroughly 
recover." 

"  No,  I  fear  not :  and  she  is  so  loved 
here  !  but  this  is  almost  a  new  scene  to  you, 
is  it  not  ?" 

"  Quite  so  :    I  never    saw  any  hops    ga- 
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thered  before.  But  you  are  alone  :  are  there 
no  more  pickers  in  this  garden  ?" 

"Yes;"  said  she,  with  some  hesitation, 
"  there  are  many  more.  Mr.  Smith  employs 
more  pickers  than  any  other  proprietor  in 
the  parish." 

"  But,  of  course,  you  prefer  picking- 
alone  ?" 

When  I  looked  into  Mrs.  Sidney's  eyes, 
after  making  the  last  observation,  I  felt  sorry 
I  had  made  it ;  for  whilst  awaiting  her  reply, 
I  was  much  impressed  with  her  calm  and 
dignified  superiority  over  the  better  class  of 
pickers ;  and  there  was  a  reserved  expres- 
sion which  excited  my  curiosity  to  learn  her 
circumstances.  But  as  I  did  not  expect 
to  have  my  desire  gratified  at  once,  I  turn- 
ed to  the  pretty  child,  whose  name  was 
Phoebe,  and,  after  praising  her  industry, 
I  asked  her  how  old  she  was,  and  how 
often  she  had  picked  those  sweet-smelling 
hops. 

"  I  am  just  ten,  but  I  never  picked  before 
this  season." 

"  And  do  you  go  to  school  ? " 
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"  Yes,  nia'ani,  on  Sunday,  when  Miss  L. 
was  here ;  but  our  mother  teaches  us  at 
home  in  the  week." 

"  And  have  you  many  young  compa- 
nions ?" 

"  Oh,  dear  no  !  none  but  sisters ;  and 
mamma  don't  like  us  to  play  with  other  chil- 
dren, for  they  do  say  such  sad  naughty 
words;  and,  if  they  are  picking  hops  by 
us,  they  laugh  when  we  sing." 

"  My  dear  Phoebe,"  interrupted  her  mo- 
ther; and  Phoebe  coloured,  hung  her  head, 
and  looked  quite  distressed  at  the  check. 
But  Mrs.  Sidney,  said  with  a  sweet  smile, 
"  This  little  one  will  make  me  give  my  rea- 
sons ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  ridicule 
them.  I  cannot  bear  my  children  to  hear  the 
improper  conversation  which  goes  on,  when 
many  work  together.  I  believe  they  all  think 
me  unaccountably  high,  but  I  cannot  help 
that." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  right  in  keeping 
them  with  you,  and  at  a  distance  from  bad 
company;  but  they  have  not  often  picked 
with  you,  I  should  imagine." 

c 
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"  No,  I  am  not  used  to  this  business ;" 
a  slight  blush  was  here  perceptible.  In  a 
low  tone  she  continued,  "  This  is  only  the 
second  time ;  but  I  know  enough  of  hu- 
man nature,  to  be  fully  persuaded,  that  if  I 
would  bring  up  my  girls  as  I  have  been 
brought  up,  it  can  only  be  by  keeping  them 
quite,  quite  away  from  the  villagers." 

"  There  I  agree  with  you ;  but  do  you  not 
ever  associate  with  the  better  sort?" 

"  Not  often :  I  visit  where  I  think  I  can 
do  any  good ;  but  I  desire  to  have  few  ac- 
quaintances. I  cannot  like  their  gossips, 
and  they  do  not  like  what  they  call  my 
squeamishness." 

"What  very  miserable  little  hops  these 
are.  Do  you  not  think  so  ?  I  have  never 
seen  poorer  ones." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  never  been  to  the 
most  exposed  parts  of  the  gardens  before. 
We  seldom  have  better,  for  the  other  pickers 
plant  their  bins  where  they  like,  and  I  must 
either  pick  with  them,  or  take  the  tract  they 
see  fit  to  leave." 

"  And  I  dare  say  they  leave  the  worst ; 
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but  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  have  your  re- 
ward even  here,  by  seeing  your  children  the 
children  of  God  ;  and  then  you  will  be  nobly 
rewarded  in  having  such  a  '  crown  of  re- 
joicing."' 

"  Yes,  I  trust  so :  they  are  affectionate 
and  obedient,  and  we  endeavour  to  teach 
thern,  and  train  them  aright,  and  that  is  all 
we  can  do  :  we  cannot  change  their  hearts." 

"  But  you  pray  to  that  God  who  can  re- 
new, sanctify,  and  save  them ;  do  you 
not  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes :  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as 
to  expect  that  God  will  give  me  and  them 
those  good  things  which  I  am  too  negligent 
to  ask  for.  Without  a  knowledge  of  his 
goodness  I  should  indeed  despair:  I  have 
need  of  great  faith  ;  the  clouds  are  dark,  but 
surely  my  Father  is  at  the  helm,  and  he  will 

never  leave  me  to  sink  under  present 

future — " 

Her  lip  trembled — tears  rushed  into  her 
eyes,  and  the  sentence  was  left  unfinished. 
I  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  troubled  spirit 
with  some  of  those  precious  promises  which 

c  2 
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have  been  the  stay  and  support  of  the  afflicted 
in  all  ages  ;  but  finding  her  much  overcome, 
I  turned  to  the  children  at  the  other  bin, 
and  inquired  their  ages.  Sarah  was  just 
thirteen,  Marian  was  a  year  younger,  and 
Sophia  was  eleven.  I  asked  whether  their 
father  worked  for  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Oh  !  no,  ma'am,  he  cannot  do  any  work  ; 
he  is  very  ill,  and  aunt  says  he  will  never  get 
over  it.  He  used  to  manage  Sir  Willam 
B.'s  estates  since  the  Duke  of  A.  died,  but 
he  has'nt  done  anything  at  all  for  more  than 
a  year." 

"  How  distressing  1  but  what  is  his  com- 
plaint ?" 

"  Dr.  B.  says  he  is  in  a  consumption  ;  but 
many  say  it  is  not  a  decline,  but  something 
the  matter  with  his  heart." 

"  Is  he  confined  to  his  bed,  and  does  Mr. 
Douglas  visit  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Douglas  often  comes ;  he  gets 
up  every  day  for  a  few  hours,  if  it  is  not  too 
hot." 

"  Well,  my  dear  children,  there  is  only 
one  who  can  bless  the  means  used  for  your 
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dear  father's  recovery.  I  hope  you  often 
pray  for  him  and  for  yourselves." 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  was  the  eager  reply.  "  We 
have  prayers  in  his  room  whenever  he  can 
bear  it ;  and  before  we  kneel  down  by  our- 
selves, our  mother  says,  ( Now  pray  that  God 
will  cure  your  father,  if  it  be  his  blessed  will ; 
and,  if  not,  to  prepare  us  for  his  removal.' " 

"  How  good  of  God  to  give  you  such 
parents :  how  thankful  you  ought  to  be  for 
his  great  mercies.  Your  father  is  not  alone  ?" 

"  No,  aunt  Tateham  is  with  him  to-day. 
Mother  often  stays  at  home  ;  but  aunt  is  so 
infirm,  she  cannot  do  this  work  many  days 
in  the  week." 

I  returned  to  Mrs.  Sidney,  and  expressed 
the  deep  concern  I  felt  that  her  husband 
was  in  so  precarious  a  state;  assuring  her 
how  glad  I  should  be  if  I  could  be  of  any 
service  to  her  or  her  family;  and  expressed 
my  hope  that  Mr.  Sidney  had  good  medical 
advice,  with  every  little  comfort  he  might  re- 
quire. 

"  He  has  good  advice ;  but,  oh  !  Miss  M., 
what  doctor  can  be  of  much  use  to  a  patient 
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in  the  last  stage  of  consumption  ?  He  has 
everything  I  can  procure  for  him."  She 
paused,  and  after  a  little  hesitation,  "  His 
appetite  is  very  variable,  and  he  so  soon  tires 
of  what  I  can  make,  and  he  cannot  take  our 
food." 

"  But  why,  in  such  a  case,  have  you  not — 
has  not  somebody  told  Mrs.  K.  of  your 
husband's  situation  ?  She  would  send  him 
those  little  niceties  he  so  much  requires  ; 
and  you  know  how  anxious  she  is,  that  all 
around  her  should  be  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible,  especially  in  sickness." 

The  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes  as  she 
said,  "  I  have  asked  for  others :  I  ought  to 
have  asked  for  him;  but  I  have  not  long- 
been  compelled  to  work  for  subsistence ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  beg ;  besides,  John  would  never 
enjoy  anything  if  he  fancied  I  had  not  paid 
for  it." 

"  I  can  perfectly  enter  into  your  feelings. 
It  is  a  hard  lesson  to  feel  that  we  must  be 
under  obligations  to  our  fellow-creatures ; 
but  it  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  then  it  be- 
comes pride ;  but  I  shall  call  at  the  hall  to- 
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night,  and  will  mention  it  to  Mrs.  K,  Is 
your  husband  aware  of  his  danger  ?" 

"  I  think  he  is :  at  times  he  is  most  desir- 
ous to  be  restored  to  health,  for  the  thought 
of  leaving  so  large  a  family  is  a  great  and 
bitter  trial  to  him ;  and — but  he  is  more  re- 
signed than  one  could  expect." 

"  Aye  !  he  must  feel  it  much;  but  we  must 
remember  that  God  will  ever  fulfil  his  pro- 
mises ;  and  says, '  I  will  be  a  father  to  the 
fatherless,  a  husband  to  the  widow.'  May 
the  remembrance  of  his  loving  kindness  com- 
fort you  under  every  trial." 

"  Yes ;  though  afflicted,  I  am  not  forsaken ; 
cast  down,  yet  not  destroyed;"  but  I  so 
often  think  that  this  is  sent  as  a  punishment 
for  my  sin  in  setting  my  affections  so  much 
on  earthly  objects." 

"  But  you  ought  not  to  think  this  :  it  is 
calling  in  question  the  love  and  mercy 
of  God.  Afflictions  are  not,  and  must  not 
be  considered  as  judgments.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  friendly  warnings,  used  by 
our  tender  Father,  to  draw  us  more  close  to 
him.    They  are  proofs  of  our  adoption  into 
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his  family, — '  whom  he  loveth  he  chasteneth, 
as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he  delights.' " 

"  That  is  what  dear  John  so  often  tells 
me.  I  know  it,  but  I  cannot  realize  it  as  I 
could  wish.  I  cannot  always  bear  it  in 
mind." 

"Well,  God  is  faithful;  and  he  has  said, 
'As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.'  He 
does  not  promise  to  keep  us  from  trial,  sor- 
row, and  suffering ;  but  to  succour,  and  help 
us  in  it,  and  to  make  all  things  to  work  to- 
gether for  our  good." 

"  Our  Saviour's  prayer  for  his  disciples 
often  cheers  me,  (16th  St.  John,)  when  I  am 
most  depressed ;  and  I  do  trust  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  bow  in  submission  to  him 

1  Who  never  has  a  good  withheld, 
Or  wilt  withhold  from  me.' 

But  we  must  return  home.  Sarah,  my  dear, 
go  and  ask  Master  Wharton  if  he  can  come 
and  measure  our  hops." 

Sarah  went  on  her  errand,  and  soon  re- 
turned, followed  by  a  stout,  hearty-looking 
maw,  whom  I  recognized  as  leader  of  the 
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singing  at  church.  After  touching  his  hat 
to  me,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Sidney,  and  said : 
u  I  was  just  a  coming,  for  I  thought  it  was 
about  your  time  for  moving ;  when  do  you 
mean  to  work  with  the  other  folks,  and  as 
long?" 

"  You  do  not  know  what  a  fatigue  it  is  to 
me  to  work  at  all.  I  shall  be  thankful  when 
I  can  stay  longer,  but  never,  no,  never  will 
I  pick  with  them." 

"  Oh,  you  might  keep  your  chicks  by  your 
side.  Now,  ma'am,  (speaking  to  me)  do  not 
you  think  Mrs.  Sidney  is  too  scrupulous  ? " 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  I  admire  the  care  Mrs.  S. 
takes  of  her  children,  and  wish  more  mothers 
did  the  same.  Now,  if  you  had  so  many 
nice  little  girls,  should  you  like  them  to  run 
wild  and  be " 

"  Ah,  there's  the  rub,"  interrupted  the 
good-tempered  man,  laughing.  "  I'm  caught 
now.  Well,  I'll  own,"  in  a  whisper,  "  if 
those  pretty,  well-behaved  dears  were 
mine,  I  would  keep  them  as  much  in  as  I 
could,  for  I  should  be  sorry  they  should  be 
as  bold  and  as  rude  as  most  others  are.    But, 
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bless  me,  how  hard  you've  worked  !  you've 
gathered  more  than  any  I  have  yet  measured 
for.  There's  dame  Mills,  and  her  two  great 
girls,  hav'nt  picked  so  many  as  you  and  this 
small-fingered  lassie,  (Phoebe  ;)  but  then  her 
tongue  works  faster  than  her  hands — gabble, 
gabble,  from  six  in  the  morning  till  seven  or 
eight  at  night ;  I  declare  its  worse  than  liv- 
ing in  the  belfry  under  the  great  clock.  And 
have  you  heard  how  thick  she  and  old 
dame " 

"  Mr.  Wharton,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney, "  I  really  know  little,  and  care  less, 
about  Mrs.  Mills  and  her  affairs  ;  you  know 
I  have  enough  to  occupy  my  thoughts  with- 
out letting  them  run  on  what  does  not  con- 
cern me." 

"Wharton  looked  a  "  little  put  out"  at  re- 
ceiving this  gentle  intimation,  but  replied,  in 
a  very  mild  tone,  "  True  ;  I  must  remember 
you  are  a  little  what  I  call  squeamish  about 
such  things — but  how  is  your  poor  Master?" 
"  Thank  you,  he  has  had  rather  a  better  night, 
but  he  is  no  stronger  :  he  suffers  little  pain, 
but  he  wastes  very  fast." 
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"  Poor  dear,"  sighed  Wharton;  "  well,  I 
hope  yet  we  may  see  him  out  and  about 
again,  and  if  not,  God  bless,  him !  He  has 
no  reason  to  fear  death.  I  wish  I  could  say 
as  much  for  myself." 

"  I  can  only  answer  what  I  have  so  often 
told  you,  '  Life  is  the  time  to  serve  the  Lord.' 
This  is  the  day  given  by  God  for  this  pur- 
pose; it  is  short  indeed,  compared  with 
eternity,  but  quite  long  enough  if  we  are  in 
earnest  in  our  religion." 

"  It  is  very  well  for  you,  who  have  been 
good  all  your  life,  to  talk  so  ;  I  have  so  many 
things  to  see  after,  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  me  always  to  do  as  I  wish.  But  good 
afternoon :  remember  me  to  Mr.  Sidney,  and 
tell  him  he  must  not  forget  me,  for  nobody 
can  be  the  worse  for  his  prayers ;"  and  the 
measurer  left. 

"  Poor  Wharton !  he  has  a  tender  heart, 
and  I  hope  well  of  him.  His  kind  way 
of  showing  his  sympathy  is  often  very 
touching.  He  is  much  attached  to  my  poor 
dear  husband — but,  alas!  he  is  anxious  to 
die  the  death,  without  aiming  to  live  the  life 
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of  the  righteous.  But  we  must  go  :  Sarah, 
take  the  baby's  cot,  and  the  other  things  you 
must  divide  among  you:  good  evening! 
Your  cousin  used  often  to  come  and  see  me 
before  she  became  so  ill,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  if  you  are  disposed  to  fa- 
vour us  with  a  call ;  and  I  am  sure  John  will 
be  pleased  to  meet  with  any  Christian  fiiend, 
more  especially  a  cousin  of  Miss  L's.  We 
live  in  the  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in 
the  lane  leading  to  Everton." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  depend  upon  it  I  will  call  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and  may  God  be  with  you, 
and  strengthen  you  for  every  event  that  lies 
before  you." 

After  their  departure  I  stood  some  minutes 
musing  upon  this  pleasant  interview,  and 
wondering  what  circumstances  had  thus  re- 
duced one  so  evidently  above  the  common 
rank,  to  her  present  state  of  poverty.  With- 
out stopping  to  talk  to  any  other  pickers,  I 
hastened  through  the  garden,  and  after  walk- 
ing for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  high-road,  I 
reached  the  hall,  or  great  house,  as  it  was 
called. 
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Mrs.  K.  was  at  home :  and  after  a  little 
conversation  on  general  topics,  I  related  the 
particulars  of  my  interview  with  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney— the  favourable  impression  her  refined 
appearance  and  lady-like  manners  were  cal- 
culated to  make  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger — 
her  easy  and  excellent  conversation — her 
care  of  her  children;  and  then  inquired 
whether  Mrs.  K.  knew  any  thing  of  them. 

But  no  ;  my  friend  could  throw  little  light 
upon  their  previous  history.  Mrs.  S.  had  twice 
called  upon  her  to  mention  some  cases  of 
distress  which  were  relieved  in  consequence 
of  her  kind  representation.  Mrs.  K.  had 
that  morning  been  informed  by  Mr.  Douglas 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  Mr.  Sidney's  re- 
covering, and  of  his  fear  that  they  were  suf- 
fering from  concealed  poverty,  and  had  sent 
fruit  and  other  delicacies  for  the  invalid,  be- 
fore I  had  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  how 
acceptable  these  attentions  would  be. 

"  If  you  want  to  know  what  I  hear  about 
them  from  the  gossips,  I  must  tell  you, 
that  Mrs.  Sidney  is  said  to  be  very  haughty 
— has  come  of  a  high  family — but  has  dis- 
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pleased  her  friends  by  marrying  beneath  her. 
By  those  who  take  their  cue  from  these,  she 
is  rather  feared  than  admired ;  but  as  her  skill 
in  dress-making,  and  her  taste  in  millinery  are 
of  a  high  order,  and  her  charges  very  mode- 
rate, most  of  them  endeavour  to  conciliate 
her  esteem,  in  order  to  secure  to  their  per- 
sons the  work  of  her  lady-like  fingers.  They 
are  both  universally  respected  ;  and  he  is  in 
manners,  appearance,  and  education,  a  gen- 
tleman ;  but  there  is  a  veil  of  mystery  over 
their  circumstances  which  we  have  not  pene- 
trated. Indeed,  until  lately,  Mr.  Douglas  has 
known  no  more  of  them  than  ourselves ;  but 
now,  he  says,  he  can  fully  account  for  Mrs. 
Sidney's  extreme  reserve,  and  her  husband's 
great  depression." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE    SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


As  I  returned  from  my  friend's  house  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  with  peculiar  pleasure, 
on  the  inestimable  blessings  conferred  on  a 
parish  where  the  resident  gentry  are  pious 
and  consistent  characters,  possessing  not  only 
the  liberal  soul  to  devise,  but  the  means  of 
carrying  their  generous  intentions  into  effect. 
Influence  alone,  divested  of  rank,  wealth, 
and  learning,  is  a  talent  of  immense  and  uni- 
versal extent.  There  are  few  so  insignificant 
as  not  to  have  their  own  circle,  be  it  large 
or  small,  made  better  or  worse  by  their  so- 
ciety, their  conduct,  their  counsels.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  female 
possesses  the  talent  of  influence  to  the  great- 
est degree.     If  it  be  so,  and  I  do  not  ques- 
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tion  the  truth  of  the  statement,  how  careful 
should  she  be  in  the  exercise  of  this  faculty ! 
for  on  her  depends  the  well-being,  virtue,  and 
happiness  of  many.  Oh  !  it  is  a  pleasant,  a 
joyful  sight,  when  we  behold  learning  and 
wealth,  with  the  amazing  influence  which 
these  confer,  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  used  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  Happy  are  the  people  that 
are  in  such  a  case  !  Blessed  are  the  people 
whose  God  is  the  Lord ! 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  within  five  minutes 
walk  of  my  aunt's  residence,  lived  a  widow 
who  had  recently  buried  her  only  child,  a 
daughter  aged  three-and-twenty. 

Mrs.  Hall  had  received  a  good  plain  edu- 
cation, and  was  well  informed  on  ordinary 
subjects.  Indeed,  she  had  read  much  more 
than  is  usual  for  persons  in  her  station  of 
life.  Mr.  Douglas  found  her  a  most  efficient 
helper  in  the  parish,  as  mistress  of  the  Sim- 
day-schools.  Her  qualifications  for  instruct- 
ing the  young  were  remarkable  ;  her  patience 
with  the  stupid  and  stubborn  was  inexhausti- 
ble ;  her  zeal  and  diligence  unwearied. 
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As  she  resided  near  my  own  house  I  fre- 
quently called  upon  her  the  last  thing  in  the 
evening ;  on  the  present  occasion,  I  found 
her  at  her  usual  work,  binding  shoes,  with 
her  large  Bible  and  Hymn-book  lying  open 
on  the  table  before  her.  Her  aged  eyes 
glistened  with  pleasure  as  she  placed  a  chair 
for  me. 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,  how  are  you  to- 
day ?" 

"  Why,  thank  you  ma'am,  pretty  much  as 
usual :  always  better  than  I  expected.  But  I 
can't  get  on  with  my  work  now  :  I  don't  do 
half  what  I  should  now  1  am  so  lonely." 

"  I  dare  say  not ;  but  you  have  a  compa- 
nion in  that  blessed  book  before  you,  and 
many  precious  promises  to  meditate  upon." 

"  I  have,  I  have ;  thank  God  for  it ! 
What  should  I  do  without  them,  and  those 
sweet  hymns  in  the  book  you  gave  me  ?  I 
found  one  to-day  that  I  should  like  you  to 
read  if  it  is  not  troubling  you." 

I  accordingly  read  that  hymn  of  New 
ton's,  " Rejoice,  believer,  in  the  Lord." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you ;  that  suits  me : — 
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'  "Weak  as  you  are,  you  shall  not  faint,'  &c. 
But  my  memory  troubles  me  so.    I  should 
have  known  it  all  by  this  time,  but  for  my 
last  trouble  :  I  have  read  it  three  times." 

"  Why,  your  memory  must  have  been 
good !" 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  was :  it's  past  now  ;  but,  to 
this  day,  I  can  recollect  the  sermons  I  heard 
twenty  years  ago,  more  perfectly  than  those 
I  have  heard  within  the  last  three  months, 
and  this  does  trouble  me  so.  When  my 
poor  dear  child  w^as  able  to  work,  she 
used  to  sit  in  that  chair  next  you,  and — 
yes,  there — that  was  her  chair.  We  used  to 
talk  over  what  the  dear  minister  said.  She 
used  to  repeat  the  ending  best ;  and  I  could 
tell  her  the  beginning;  and  we  used  to  read 
the  Psalms  and  lessons  every  day.  But  she's 
gone,  and  I  am  all  alone." 

"  Do  you  remember  what  David  said,  '  I 
shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to 
me?'  Perhaps,  you  can  say  with  St.  Paul, 
*  Sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing.'" 

"  Oh!  indeed  I  can;  I  do  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  when  I  look  back  and  see  how  gra- 
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ciously  he  has  helped  me  on  in  times  past. 
I  feel  I  can  praise  himfor  all  that  is  past,  and 
trust  him  for  all  that's  to  come.  Now,  last 
winter,  I  was  so  undone,  because  I  saw  dear 
Lizzy  would  not  recover,  and  I  went  heavily 
for  a  long  time  ;  but,  at  last,  I  found  out  I 
must  walk  by  faith,  for  I  could'nt  walk  at  all 
by  sight ;  and,  after  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
trust  it  all  to  the  Lord,  I  felt  more  resigned." 

"  Then  you  experienced  the  truth  of  that 
promise,  which  says,  '  Thou  wilt  keep  him 
in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee.'" 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  did ;  and  I  often  thank 
God  that  she  was  taken  first,  and  I  spared. 
Poor  thing,  she  was  not  fit  for  this  life  :  she 
was  so  simple  and  ignorant  of  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and  so  dependent  on  me:  and 
she  always  took  so  to  good  books  and  pious 
people,  that  I  felt  in  the  midst  of  my  dis- 
tress, i  It  is  all  right ;  she  has  been  long 
training  for  heaven.'  Her  only  sorrow  was, 
that  her  poor  mother  would  be  left  alone." 

"  What  a  blessed  hope  you  have !  St. 
Paul  calls  it '  the  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and 
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steadfast.'   What  a  delightful  meeting  it  will 
be  for  you !     Do  you  remember  the  hymn  I 
brought  to  the  children  on  Sunday  week  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes ! 

'  Here  we  suffer  grief  and  pain ; 
Here  we  meet  to  part  again  : 
In  heaven  we  part  no  more.' 

Ah,  that  will  be  joyful,  joyful !  and  then 
the  crown — the  eternal  and  exceeding  weight 
of  glory !  What  a  thing  for  a  poor  sinner 
like  me  !" 

"  Thanks  be  to  God  for  His  unspeakable 
gift !  but  I  must  go  now,  though  I  should 
like  to  hear  more  of  your  Elizabeth." 

"  Thank  you  kindly  for  this  little  visit. 
Good  bye;  and  I  hope  to  see  you  again 
soon." 

Here,  thought  I,  is  one  whose  condition 
is  truly  enviable.  What,  multitudes  are  there 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  revelling  in 
the  luxuries  of  this  life,  who  might  long  for 
the  humble  faith  and  holy  expectation  of 
unseen  joys  which  this  devout  Christian  pos- 
sesses !    Some  might  think  her  loquacious;  I 
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never  did.  She  was  no  busybody  in  other 
men's  matter ;  she  was  no  gossip,  and  no 
boaster  of  her  own  good  deeds  :  but  she  was 
one  who  felt  the  love  of  Christ  constraining 
her  to  promote,  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power, 
the  good  of  her  fellow-creatures ;  and  she 
could  not  refrain  from  telling  others  what 
great  things  God  had  done  for  her. 

What  inconsistencies  do  we  meet  with 
in  men  of  the  world !  The  physician  and 
the  lawyer  may  discuss  various  methods  and 
divers  systems  and  knotty  points,  in  the  tech- 
nical phraseology  peculiar  to  their  respective 
professions ;  the  mathematician  may  dilate 
on  the  certainties  of  his  branch  of  science, 
and  the  metaphysician  on  the  uncertainties 
of  his  theories ;  the  astronomer  may  specu- 
late on  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  geologist  may  prove 

That  He  who  made  the  world,  and  told  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age ; 

the  musician  may  talk  of  sounds  and  sym- 
phonies, of  crotchets  and  quavers ;  and  the 
painter  may  engross  the  conversation  of  the 
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evening,  although  not  one-half  of  his  audi- 
tors have  any  idea  of  the  distinctive  merits 
of  the  great  masters ;  and  the  rules  of 
politeness  require  that  concessions  should  be 
made  to  such,  because  they  are  so  interested 
and  so  absorbed  in  their  respective  pur- 
suit; but  is  ever  such  indulgence  extended  to 
one  who  feels  the  vital  importance  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  who  speaks  out  of  the  abund- 
ance of  his  heart  ?  Oh,  no ;  such  an  one 
must  cultivate  a  strict  and  prudential  silence 
on  the  subject  most  dear  to  his  feelings.  We 
may  talk  of  any  laws  but  the  commands  of 
God ;  of  any  disease  and  its  cure,  but  the 
disease  of  sin,  and  its  remedy  ;  of  any  theo- 
ries, but  the  reality  of  the  world  to  come, 
and  the  worth  of  the  soul ;  of  any  melody, 
but  the  music  of  well-tuned  affections  ;  of 
any  paintings,  but  the  pictures  of  that  new 
heaven  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 

If,  then,  the  profession  of  religion  is  the 
only  one  to  which  no  indulgence  is  shown, 
and  with  which  no  sympathy  is  accorded; 
if  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity 
with   God,    and    there    be    a   strong   prin- 
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ciple  of  assimilation  which  seeks  to  com- 
bine the  world  and  the  heart  together ; 
surely  it  becomes  Christians  to  be  much 
on  their  guard  whilst  mixing  in  worldly 
society,  and  to  decline  it  as  much  as  is 
consistent  with  a  proper  discharge  of 
the  duties  and  courtesies  of  life.  The  bark 
of  our  profession  is  not  in  danger  of  sinking, 
because  it  is  in  the  water ;  but  if  the  water 
steals  into  the  vessel,  there  is  little  hope  of 
saving  it  from  destruction. 

The  following  afternoon  I  started  in  order 
to  visit  the  cottage  of  my  new  friend,  Mrs. 
Sidney.  It  was  situated  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  our  house :  the  road  lay  through 
fields  and  hop-gardens,  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, and,  as  I  anticipated,  conducted  me  into 
the  lane  leading  to  Everton,  just  opposite 
the  house  I  wished  to  visit.  This  was  a  pic- 
turesque-looking cottage,  and  could  not  fail 
of  attracting  the  notice  of  the  spectator, 
by  the  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  which 
reigned  around.  The  trellised  porch,  the 
walls,  windows,  and  roof  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  roses,  jessamine,  and  clematis, 
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loading  the  breeze  with  a  delicious  perfume. 
The  garden  in  front,  laid  out  with  great  taste, 
and  resplendant  with  the  many-coloured 
dahlia  and  China-aster,  all  betokened  that 
the  owners  had  done  much  to  improve  the 
beauty  of  the  spot,  and  had  succeeded. 

Mrs.  Tateham  opened  the  door,  and  ush- 
ered me  into  a  large  and  neatly- furnished 
room.  There  was  a  well-filled  book-case  at 
the  -end ;  a  well-filled  work-basket,  and  a 
few  choice  volumes  on  the  table.  The  walls 
were  decorated  with  sundry  pictures  in  a 
superior  style  of  execution,  with  the  initials 
H.  A.  N.  in  the  corner ;  chiefly  pencilled 
heads  and  landscapes.  There  was  one  fine  oil 
painting,  of  a  clergyman  in  clerical  costume, 
and  I  thought  I  could  trace  many  of  Mrs. 
Sidney's  features  in  the  fine  and  noble 
countenance  :  (it  was  meant  for  her  father, 
and  considered  a  speaking  likeness.)  But 
to  complete  the  cheerfulness  of  the  room, 
there  were  flowers,  fresh  lovely  flowers,  in  a 
vase  on  the  mantel-shelf,  and  a  stand  full  of 
happy-looking  bright-eyed  geraniums,  and 
other  pet  nurslings  by  the  window. 
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Mrs.  Tateham  told  me  that  Mr.  Sidney 
had  passed  a  wretched  night,  and  had  just 
fallen  asleep.  She  hoped  that  I  was  not  in 
a  hurry,  as  she  had  no  doubt  he  would  soon 
awake.  After  a  little  general  conversation, 
Mrs.  T.  gave  me  the  following  account  of 
Mrs  Sidney. 

"  Harriet  Anne  was  the  only  surviving 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  the  vicar  of  a 
small  living  in  the  south  of  Devonshire. 
Her  father  was,  like  many  other  excellent 
ministers  of  our  establishment,  considered 
by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance  to  be  am- 
ply provided  for,  when  his  name  appeared 
in  the  newspaper  as  presented  with  the 
living  of  W — .  This  preferment  yielded  but 
ninety  pounds  a  year ;  but  the  prospect  of 
labouring  successfully  in  his  Master's  ser- 
vice oughtweighed  every  pecuniary  consi- 
deration. He  possessed  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree the  continual  feast  of  a  contented  mind. 
6  For  myself,'  (he  would  say,)  4  I  am  sa- 
tisfied with  the  daily  bread  which  God  pro- 
mises to  supply ;  and  if  at  any  time  my 
expenses    should    much    increase,    I     am 
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persuaded  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
increase  of  means.  Whilst  I  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  acknowledge  him  in 
all  my  ways,  and  take  every  prudent  precau- 
tion, I  cannot  doubt  that  He  will  direct, 
sanctify,  and  bless  me  and  mine.' 

"  He  married,  and  ever  found  in  his  wife  a 
prudent  counsellor,  a  pious  and  judicious  co- 
adjutor, and  a  cheerful,  affectionate,  and  sym- 
pathizing helpmeet.  They  lost  several  chil- 
dren in  infancy ;  and  as  only  Harriet  was  left 
to  them,  it  was  their  greatest  care  to  give 
her  a  solid  and  useful  education.  They 
brought  her  to  Christ  in  baptism ;  they 
prayed  over  her,  and  watched  over  her  with 
the  most  vigilant  affection.  They  foresaw 
that  her  personal  attractions  would  be  great, 
and  might  prove  a  snare  to  her ;  and  they 
impressed  upon  her  that  '  favour  is  deceit- 
ful, and  beauty  vain  :'  the  perplexing  visions 
and  fleeting  allurements  of  this  life  were 
thrust  far  away,  and  the  Saviour  was  shown 
in  his  true  light,  as  the  only  refuge  of  es- 
cape from  the  storms  and  trials  of  a  sinful 
and  troublesome  world.     And  they  did  not 
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labour  in  vain: — at  the  age  of  fourteen  Har- 
riet followed  her  mother  to  the  grave,  and  was 
then  the  everything — the  sole  earthly  prop  of 
her  dear  father.  At  the  age  of  one-and- 
twenty   she    married.     Mr.    Sidney  was   at 

that  time  steward  to  the  Duke  of  A ,  and 

in  the  receipt  of  a  good  income.  Five 
years  after,  Mrs.  Sidney  was  called  upon  to 
resign  her  venerable,  her  excellent  father ; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  remove  from 
the  village.  It  being  quite  immaterial, 
with  regard  to  John's  business,  where  they 
resided,  they  came  to  Melbourne,  to  a  house 
which  belonged  to  him,  but  which  he  had 
usually  let  as  a  summer  residence.  About 
three  or  four  years  after  this  change,  they 
were  visited  with  a  heavy  affliction ;  their 
eldest  child,  a  sweet  little  girl  named  Phoebe, 
died  most  happily,  at  the  age  of  seven,  after 
a  short  illness.  The  next  trial  was  one  of 
income.  On  the  death  of  the  duke,  John 
was  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  was 
obliged  to  take  a  much  lower  salary,  in  the 
capacity  of  bailiff  and  foreman  to  a  country 
gentleman.     At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Sidney 
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commenced  dress-making  and  millinery, 
and  for  seven  years  they  had  lived  comfort- 
ably ;  but  sickness,  and  the  attendant  ex- 
penses, had  so  reduced  their  slender  pit- 
tance, that  they  were  now  obliged  to  work 
by  day  out  of  doors  in  the  gardens,  and  by 
night  at  their  needles,  if  they  would  avoid 
running  in  debt." 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Tateham  had  related 
these  particulars,  she  went  into  the  other 
room,  to  see  if  the  invalid  still  slept.  I  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  entrance,  and  saw  that  this 
room  was  of  the  same  size  as  the  other ;  but 
there  was  a  French  window  opening  on  a 
green  lawn,  and  commanding  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  distant  country.  The  walls 
were  nicely  papered,  but  the  carpet  and 
window-hangings  evinced  that  this  room 
was  not  much  used,  and  the  bed  was  only 
a  temporary  arrangement,  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  invalid  and  his 
attendants. 

A  Bible,  Prayer-book,  some  grapes,  and  a 
few  sweet  flowers  were  placed  on  a  small 
stand   near   the  bed.     And  there  sat  little 
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Phoebe;  a  book  in  her  hand,  but  her  eyes 
hxed  on  her  poor  father,  A  slight  movement 
of  mine  made  her  turn ;  and  when  she  saw  me 
she  crept  most  cautiously  towards  me,  and 
we  went  into  the  next  room.  I  asked  her 
whether  she  "  liked  staying  at  home  or  pick- 
ing hops  best." 

"  Oh,  sitting  at  home  much,  very  much 
better.  Picking  does  make  me  so  tired !  my 
head  and  all  my  limbs  ache  so  :  but  if  I  am 
at  home  I  can  read  and  wait  on  my  dear 
father." 

"  And  what  do  you  read  ?" 

"  Out  of  the  Bible  to  him,  to  father :  but  I 
like  my  Scripture  Stories  best ;  they  are  so 
pretty !  There  is  Joseph  and  Samuel,  and 
Josiah  and  David ;  ever  so  many  in  the 
first  part,  and  in  the  second  there  is  the 
Testament  Stories ;  and  I  like  so  to  read 
about  a  little  girl  in  one  of  my  mother's 
books." 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  the  little  girl's  name 
was  Jane;  and,  oh,  she  was  such  a  good 
child !  she  did  love  Jesus  Christ  so  much, 
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and  was  so  eager  that  her  mother  should  love 
him  too  I" 

"  I  know  what  book  you  mean :  it  is  the 
Young  Cottager;  and  I  am  glad  you  remem- 
ber what  you  read.  I  hope  you  love  Jesus 
Christ,  as  little  Jane  did/' 

"  O,  ma'am  !  I  wish  I  did,  for  then  he 
would  love  me,  I  should  be  sure  of  that." 

"  But,  Phoebe,  you  know  Jesus  does  love 
little  children :  he  wishes  them  to  come  to 
him ;  and  when  he  was  on  earth,  you  have 
read  how  he  took  them  in  his  arms,  put  his 
hands  on  them,  and  blessed  them." 

"Yes,  I  know  that;  but  please,  ma'am, 
those  were  good  children.  Now,  when  I 
am  cross,  or  quarrelsome,  my  mother  says 
God  won't  love  naughty  girls ;  he  can't 
love  them." 

"  But,  my  dear  little  one,  if  you  do  behave 
amiss,  and  are  sorry  for  it,  and  ask  of  God, 
for  his  dear  Son's  sake,  to  help  you  to  do 
better  in  the  time  to  come,  he  will  forgive 
and  strengthen  you.  And  you  know,  Phoebe, 
we  cannot  of  ourselves  love  and  serve  God. 
What  does  the  little  catechism  say?" 
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"  That  God  will  help  us  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  if  we  ask  him  for  it." 

"  Then,  my  dear,  pray  to  him  to  give  you 
his  Holy  Spirit.  Have  you  been  reading  to 
your  father  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  before  he  went  to  sleep, 
I  read  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  of  St. 
John,  and  a  few  verses  out  of  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Hebrews." 

Mrs.  Tateham  here  interrupted  our  con- 
versation, by  telling  me  Mr.  Sidney  was  still 
asleep,  and  she  thought  he  would  not 
awake  for  some  time.  She  hoped  the  rest 
would  do  him  good,  for  he  had  not  had 
any  for  two  nights ;  but  she  was  so  sorry  he 
should  miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
talking  with  me. 

"  Nay,  you  should  not  feel  sorry  that 
he  cannot  see  me ;  you  should  be  thankful 
for  the  cause.  As  Mr.  Douglas  is  so  con- 
stant a  visitor,  my  talking  with  him  is  of  less 
consequence-  But  now,  is  there  any  thing 
I  can  do  for  the  family — do  they  want  any 
thing  ?" 

There  was  some  hesitation  in  her  reply, 
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which  was,  "  No,  nothing,  very  badly."  I 
pressed  her  to  mention  what  it  was,  and  she 
confessed  the  doctor  had  said  he  would 
not  rest  better  until  they  could  make  an  al- 
teration in  his  bed :  that  he  ought  to  have  a 
chaff'  mattress  instead  of  a  feather  bed  ;  but 
it  being  "  the  hopping,"  they  could  not  get 
any  chaff  cut  for  them.  Harriet  had  sold  her 
best  silk  gown,  and  bought  the  case ;  but 
they  could  do  no  more  till  the  picking 
was  over,  which  would  not  be  for  three 
weeks. 

I  promised  to  mention  it  to  Mrs.  K.  who, 
I  doubted  not,  would  have  it  done  for 
him  in  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Tateham  begged 
I  would  call  as  often  as  I  could ;  and 
after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  the 
little  Phoebe,  I  took  my  leave ;  and  as  I 
returned  home,  my  mind  was  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  those  words,  "  Except  ye 
be  converted,  and  become  as  little  chil- 
dren, ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;"  for  in  the  little  Phoebe 
there  wTas  so  much  of  the  humility,  simpli- 
city, and  faith  peculiar  to  the  infant  mind, 
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that  I  could  not  help  thinking,  "  How  happy 
are  these  lambs  of  the  good  Shepherd's 
fold  ! "  and  how  gladly  would  many  ex- 
change "  the  knowledge  which  puffeth  up," 
the  "  wealth,"  which  so  often  proves  a  snare, 
for  the  far  more  enviable  lot  of  those  con- 
cerning whom  our  Lord  and  Master  himself 
assures  us,  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

By  a  very  natural  transition,  my  mind  re- 
verted from  the  child  to  the  parent,  for  whom 
I  felt  the  deepest  sympathy  and  the  highest 
admiration.  Here  was  the  daughter  of-  a 
clergyman,  who,  it  appeared,  had  been  edu- 
cated (as  indeed  the  children  of  the  clergy 
usually  are)  with  the  greatest  care,  attention, 
and  judgment ;  one  who  had  probably  known 
every  comfort  under  her  father's  roof  that 
their  limited  income  could  procure ;  one 
who  had  mixed  in  excellent  society — had 
been  looked  up  to  as  an  example — had  been 
caressed,  admired,  and  flattered.  And  I 
would  enquire,  who  is  there,  after  having  re- 
called to  mind  these  particulars  of  early  life ; 
who  is  there  that  could  withhold  their  tri- 
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bute  of  admiration  at  beholding  the  greatness 
of  mind,  and  patient  endurance,  and  cheer- 
ful resignation  with  which  Mrs.  Sidney  bore 
her  present  misfortunes  —  compelled  to  la- 
bour with  her  hands  in  order  to  earn  a 
scanty  subsistence  for  herself,  her  sick  hus- 
band, and  six  helpless  children  ?  I  thought 
too  of  the  number  of  ministers  in  our  esta- 
blishment who  spend  their  whole  lives  in  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  whom  it  is 
truly  said,  "  they  are  the  worst  paid  body  of 
men  in  the  whole  community."  The  infidel, 
the  Deist,  the  Papist,  the  political  and  the 
ignorant  Dissenter,  declaim  against  what  they 
wilfully  denominate  "  a  wealthy  and  corrupt 
establishment."  Let  them  do  so  ;  from  such 
open  infidelity,  deism,  superstition,  and  bi- 
gotry our  church  has  nothing  to  fear  :  they 
that  are  with  us  are  more  than  they  which 
are  against  us.  And  while  we  can  look 
around,  and  behold  so  large  a  body  of  able 
and  holy  men,  who,  by  their  continued  sacri- 
fice of  health  and  strength,  their  exalted 
charity,  their  unrepining  poverty,  their  un- 
wearied exertions  for  the  comfort,  instruction, 
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and  improvement  of  the  poor,  are  daily  and 
hourly  laying  themselves  out  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  souls,  we  may  safely 
affirm  of  the  Establishment  to  which  they 
belong,  "  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her ;  she 
shall  never  be  moved." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    TALKING    PROFESSORS. 

Four  days  after  my  visit  to  Ivy  Cottage, 
(the  name  of  Mrs.  Sidney's  residence,)  I  set 
out  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual  for  my 
daily  walk. 

It  was  a  lovely  day :  the  sky  was  bright 
and  sunny,  without  a  shade  or  speck  to  dim 
its  azure  tint  of  blue  ethereal.  The  turf  was 
soft  and  green  and  mossy;  the  view  was 
glowing  with  autumnal  hues ;  the  odours  of 
the  delicious  hops  were  most  fragrant,  and 
what  with 

"  The  rustling  breeze,  so  fresh  and  gay, 
That  dancing  forth  at  opening  day, 

•  And  brushing  by,  with  joyous  wing, 
Wakened  each  little  leaf  to  sing," 

my  heart,   my  mind,  my  feelings,  were   all 
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so  alive  to  the  bounties  of  Providence,  and 
the  loving  kindness  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  sing  too  :  "  Praise  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul,  for  his  goodness  is  great; 
his  compassions  fail  not;  they  are  new 
every  morning  :  great  is  his  faithfulness ! " 

At  length  I  entered  a  hop-garden ;  and 
there,  in  a  shady  corner,  I  sat  down  and 
amused  myself  with  scraping  acquaintance 
with  some  merry  little  robins,  who  looked 
very  wise,  and  nodded  their  heads,  as  much 
as  to  say,  '  We  shall  know  y<ju  better  by  and 
by.7  And  then  the  parent-bird  called  them 
away  to  give  them  a  singing  lesson ;  and  I 
heard  many  a  little  twitter  in  imitation  of 
the  parental  note,  which  pleased  me  much, 
as  giving  a  presage,  that  there  would  be 
songs  enough  in  store  for  us  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  season.  When  the  birds  disap- 
peared, I  drew  from  my  pocket  a  book  my 
dear  cousin  had  sent  me  the  day  before, 
— Heber's  Hymns  ;  I  opened  it  at  that 
exquisite  poem  on  the  beauties  of  crea- 
tion. Although  I  doubt  not  it  is  familiar 
to  most  of  my  readers,  yet  its  intrinsic  merit 
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is  so  great,  and  its  coincidence  with  my  pre- 
vious train  of  thought  so  striking,  that  I 
shall  here  transcribe  these  lines,  which  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  choicest  pieces  in 
our  language. 

"  I  praised  the  earth,  in  beauty  seen 
With  garlands  gay,  of  various  green  ; 
I  praised  the  sea,  whose  ample  field 
Shone  glorious  as  a  silver  shield : 
And  earth  and  ocean  seemed  to  say, 
'  Our  beauties  are  but  for  a  day.' 

"  I  praised  the  sun,  whose  chariot  rolled 
On  wheels  of  amber  and  of  gold ; 
I  praised  the  moon,  whose  softer  eye 
Gleam'd  sweetly  through  the  summer  sky : 
And  moon  and  sun  in  answer  said, 
i  Our  days  of  light  are  numbered  ! ' 

"  O  God !  O  good,  beyond  compare  ! 
If  thus  thy  meaner  works  are  fair, 
If  thus  thy  beauties  gild  the  space 
Of  ruined  earth  and  sinful  race, 
How  glorious  must  the  mansion  be, 
Where  the  redeemed  shall  dAvell  with  thee." 

But,  alas  !  this  time,  at  least,  I  was  unfor- 
tunate in  the  choice  of  my  seat. 
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The  harmony  of  nature — the  peace  with- 
out and  peace  within—was  disturbed  by  the 
shrill  and  discordant  voices  of  a  laundress 
and  charwoman  of  gossiping  notoriety.  I 
was  much  annoyed  at  their  planting  them- 
selves so  close  to  me,  that  I  must  either 
listen  to  their  slander  or  leave  my  seat; 
yet  I  was  not  sorry  to  have  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  giving  them  each  a  few  hints 
on  the  yielding  so  incessantly  to  their  be- 
setting sin.  Mrs.  Mills  was  an  Unitarian, 
Mrs.  Jarvis  a  High  Baptist;  both  of  them 
very  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  self-sufficient. 

Before  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  as 
to  the  line  of  conduct  I  should  pursue,  I 
heard  that  the  amiable  pair  were  on  the  very 
verge  of  quarrelling  in  defence  of  their  fa- 
vourite preachers  ;  but  agreeing  in  the  "  cer- 
tain and  sure"  belief,  that  the  excellent  Mr. 
Douglas  knew  no  more  of  the  gospel  than  a 
babe. 

How  I  pitied  their  blindness,  when  I 
recollected  that  Mrs.  Mills's  "  minister  of  the 
gospel"  was  one  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
our  Saviour,  and  therefore  was  little  better 
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than  an  infidel.  And  Mrs.  Jarvis's,  "  man 
of  God,"  as  she  styled  her  minister,  was  one 
who  professed  in  words  to  know  God,  but, 
in  works,  denied  Him ;  and  thus,  whilst  he 
pretended  to  great  sanctity  on  the  Sunday, 
he  was  for  the  remaining  six  days  crucifying 
afresh  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  bringing  dis- 
grace on  the  holy  name  with  which  he  was 
named,  by  an  unholy  walk  and  conversa- 
tion. 

When  I  emerged  from  my  leafy  recess,  I 
was  somewhat  amused  with  the  sensation 
that  my  appearance  in  so  very  retired  a 
place  excited :  had  I  dropped  from  the 
clouds  they  could  not  have  been  more  sur- 
prised and  disconcerted.  I  overheard  a 
whisper,  "  Take  no  notice ;  she  won't  know 
us."  But  I  heeded  it  not ;  and,  after  speak- 
ing to  each  of  them  by  name,  and  making 
the  usual  enquiries  after  their  husbands  and 
children,  I  'said,  in  a  mild  but  very  decided 
tone  of  voice, 

"  Pray  do  you  know  Mr.  Douglas  ?" 
"  Know  him  !  yes  to  be  sure ;  and  a  nice 
free  spoken  gentleman  he  is,"  said  the  ob- 
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sequious  washerwoman.  "  And  his  lady," 
rejoined  the  other,  "is  a  very  land  lady; 
not  a  bit  of  pride  about  her:'  "  And  such 
pious  people  too,"  added  Mrs.  Mills. 

"  Then,  if  you  know  so  much  as  this,  I  am 
the  more  astonished  that  you  could  speak 
as  you  did  just  now.  Surely,  if  jou  are  not 
without  common  honesty,  you  must  have 
sense  enough  to  see  that  your  statements 
about  Mr.  Douglas  are  most  contradictory. 
Let  me  tell  you,  it  is  not  only  very  uncharit- 
able, but  very  sinful,  to  spread  slanderous 
reports  about  any  one,  but  more  especially 
about  such  a  holy,  zealous,  and  devoted 
Christian  as  our  clergyman  is." 

"  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  you're  quite  out  if  you 
think  that  we've  got  anything  against  him ; 
only  he  don't  see  things  in  the  same  light  as 
we  do." 

"  And  it  is  well  for  his  people  that  Mr. 
Douglas  does  not;  for  who,  that  saw  in  your 
light,  would  do  a  tithe  of  the  good  he  does  ? 
Now,  I  beg  of  you,  for  your  own  sakes,  to 
take  care  how  you  make  such  illiberal  and 
false    assertions.      Consider    not   only   the 
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danger,  but  the  sin,  the  wickedness  of  rais- 
ing such  untrue  reports.  Our  Saviour  says, 
'  For  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak, 
they  shall  give  account  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.' ' For  every  idle  word,' — oh!  what  a 
fearful  doom  will  then  be  pronounced  upon 
the  liar  and  slanderer.  Think,  too,  that  if 
you  give  way  to  this  propensity,  what  a  bad 
example  it  is  for  your  children." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Jarvis,  "  they'll 
follow  bad  examples  fast  enough,  and  let 
alone  good  ones  ;  but  no  one,  in  any  of  their 
senses,  would  go  for  to  teach  their  children 
bad  things." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not.  But  don't  you  know 
the  old  proverbs :  '  Actions  speak  louder  than 
words,'  and  c  Example  is  better  than  precept.' 
Now,  it  is  of  no  use  saying  to  a  child,  '  You 
must  not  tell  stories,'  if  you  give  way  to 
gossip — evil  speaking — and  so  break  the 
command,  which  says, '  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbour.'" 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I'm  no  saint,  and  I'd  scom 
to  pretend  to  it.  1  never  was  a  scholar,  but 
I've  paid  for  my  children's  schooling ;  and 
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they  learn  what  they  like.  I've  clone  my 
duty.  You  know,  if  they  are  to  be  good  and 
get  on  in  the  world  they  will ;  if  not,  they'll 
fare  as  well  as  others.  What  is  to  be,  will 
be." 

"  Alas  !  my  poor  woman,  I  fear  you  will 
find  you  have  not  done  your  duty,  when  it  is 
too  late.  If  you  let  your  children  do  what  they 
like  now,  and  are  so  indolent  that  you  won't 
prevent  it,  I  can  only  pity  your  infatuation, 
Now,  do  be  persuaded  to  see  more  after 
them,  and" — 

"It  is  no  use.  Is  it  likely  they'll  mind 
me  when  they  don't  mind  their  father  ? 
They'll  do  well  enough,  for  they  are  no 
worse  than  others.  We  have  done  our  part, 
and  hope  God  will  do  his." 

"  But,  what  are  you  doing  for  God,  if  you 
neglect  your  children  in  this  way  ?" 

"  Doing — why  nothing.  We  don't  expect 
to  purchase  heaven  by  our  good  works,  as 
the  church-folks  do ;  leastways  some  of 
them,"  added  Mrs,  Mills. 

"  God  forbid  that  you  should !  but  I  own 
I  tremble  for  any  one  who  ridicules  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  good  works  to  salvation.  You 
strangely  forget  that  it  is  by  their  fruits — their 
works  and  actions — ye  shall  know  theni.  '  Not 
every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.'  Good  works  are  the  necessary  evi- 
dences of  our  possessing  that  living  faith 
which  alone  can  justify  us  in  the  sight  of  a 
holy  and  heart-searching  God.  Faith  with- 
out works  is  dead,  being  alone ;  '  by  itself :' 
and,  when  you  are  tempted  to  make  light  of 
any  of  God's  commands,  recollect  the  awful 
question,  we  all,  sooner  or  later,  must  an- 
swer :  '  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do 
not  the  things  which  I  say  ?'  May  we  an- 
swer it  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief." 

Mrs.  Mills  "  hoped  so  too ;"  made  some 
trivial  remark  upon  the  weather ;  and,  as  I 
was  leaving,  wished  me  good  afternoon, 
with  as  much  composed  indifference  as  I 
ever  witnessed.  Mrs.  Jarvis  looked  very 
solemn,  murmured  her  thanks,  and  her  wish 
to  see  me  again  soon,  to  which  I  as- 
sented. 
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As  I  returned  home  I  explored  the  remote 
corners  of  sundry  hop-gardens  in  quest  of 
Mrs.  Sidney ;  and,  after  threading  the  mazes 
and  intricacies  of  a  wood,  a  dark  and  rugged 
lane,  a  pasture,  and  another  little  wood,  I 
came  to  a  very  small  garden,  where,  to  our 
mutual  pleasure,  I  soon  saw  Mrs.  Sidney 
and  family  ;  but  their  time  had  expired,  and 
Wharton  was  in  the  act  of  bagging  the 
hops, 

"  How  is  your  husband  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  madam,  he  is  not  worse ; 
and  says  he  feels  better.  I  cannot  thank  you 
enough  for  your  kindness,  in  speaking  about 
the  bed.  Mrs.  K.  set  a  man  to  thresh  ;  sent 
for  the  case,  and  John  has  had  it  three 
nights.  He  likes  it  so  much ;  it  is  so  much 
cooler." 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  mention 
it.  I  saw  Mrs.  K.  the  same  evening :  but 
don't  say  one  word  of  being  indebted  to  me 
for  it." 

"  I  assure  you  I  was  quite  overpowered 
when  it  came.  Aunt  did  not  say  she  had 
named  it  to  you :  and  it  was  so  merciful  of 
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God  ;  it  was  just  as  though  He  had  seen  my 
want,  and  supplied  it  in  a  most  singular 
manner." 

"  Then,  seeing  he  does  not  leave  you, 
without  witness  that  he  cares  for  you,  do 
strive  to  cast  all,  all  your  care  on  him." 

"  Oh  !  I  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  to  do  so. 
When  I  look  back  and  see  how  he  has  pro- 
vided for  me,  and  how  he  still  provides 
daily  bread,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  unbelief 
— my  sinful  despondency  ;  and  I  feel  that  I 
can  cast  all  my  care  on  Him ;  but,  when  I 
look  forward,  I  am  appalled  at  the  dreary 
prospect  which  lies  before  me." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  must  not  anticipate.  You 
have  the  trial  of  to-day,  and  you  must  not 
think  of  the  morrow.  I  would  not  unkindly 
raise  hopes  which  might  be  most  delusive  ; 
but  I  would  remind  you,  that  when  that 
trial  comes,  God  will  come  with  it,  and  give 
you  strength  to  bear  it.  '  Like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pities  us ; 
for  he  knows  our  frame ;  he  remembers  that 
we  are  dust.'" 

"  Aye,   how  full   of   consolation   is  that 
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thought !  He  knows  our  sins,  our  wicked- 
ness, our  frailties  ;  but  he  also  knows  our 
wants,  desires,  sorrows,  temptations.  What 
a  comfort  to  know,  that  in  all  our  afflictions 
he  was  afflicted !" 

"Mother,"  interrupted  Anne,  " the  clock 
has  just  gone  four." 

"  I  know  it,  my  child.  I  must  leav e  you, 
I  fear." 

"  No  :  I  will  walk  with  you.  Where  is 
Phoebe  ?" 

"  I  am  obliged  to  leave  her  at  home ; 
she  is  so  delicate  I  dare  not  let  her  work. 
She  is  so  exactly  like  our  first.  Phoebe,  that 
I  often  fear  she  will  not  live." 

"  Dear  child !  I  trust  she  is  one  of  that 
little  flock  to  whom  our  Father  will  give  the 
kingdom." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  so  !  Her  temper  is  most 
amiable ;  and  she  is  so  fond  of  her  Bible  and 
religious  books  !  Indeed,  she  is  as  much 
like  our  dear  departed  one  in  mind  and  dis- 
position, as  in  features  and  complexion." 

"  And  that  little  one  died  happily  ?" 

"  O,  most  happily !     Her  last  prayer — her 
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last  words  were,  c  Oh,  my  dear  Father  in 
heaven,  bless  my  dear  parents  and  sisters  ! 
and  may  we  all,  all  see  each  other  in  heaven, 
and  never  be  tired  of  singing  the  praises 
of  Jesus!'" 

"  Dear,  dear  little  thing!  may  God  answer 
her  prayer,  and  grant  that  none  of  you  may 
be  wanting  in  that  day !  What  a  blessing  to 
have  had  such  a  child  on  earth,  to  have  such 
a  little  saint  in  glory !" 

"  It  was ;  it  is  !  I  did  not  sufficiently 
prize  this  great  privilege  whilst  it  remained 
to  me.  We  never  know  how  to  value  our 
blessings  until  we  lose  them  ;  but,  since  she 
died,  I  have  been  able  to  thank  and  praise 
God  for  lending  me  such  a  precious  loan  to 
nurse  for  Him.  I.  trust  that  her  death  was 
sanctified  to  my  own  soul,  in  stimulating 
me  to  more  fervent  desires  after  that  ho- 
liness of  heart,  and  consistency  of  con- 
duct, without  which  no  one  shall  see  the 
Lord." 

Our  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by 
the  narrowness  of  the  path — a  winding  and 
intricate  passage  through  shrubs   and  low 
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brush-wood,  which  straggled  about  in  native 
wildness :  this  conducted  us  into  a  close 
dusty  lane,  up  a  steep  hill.  As  soon  as  we 
reached  the  summit,  we  felt  ourselves  amply 
repaid  for  our  tedious  and  fatiguing  walk. 
We  entered  upon  a  field  so  beautifully  fresh 
and  green,  commanding  such  an  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  country;  the  woods 
clad  in  the  many-coloured  garment  of  au- 
tumn ;  the  happy  homes  of  England,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  her  glowing  orchards  and 
park-like  fields ;  the  modest  and  peaceful 
cottages  in  their  neat  gardens;  the  stately 
oaks,  and  fragrant  hops ;  but,  above  all,  the 
churches,  with  their  delicate  spires,  mixing 
in  the  deep  blue  vault  of  heaven,  and  point- 
ing with  silvery  fingers  to  the  world  beyond 
the  sky.  And  I  thought  of  those  forcible 
lines  on  the  48th  Psalm,  by  Dr.  Watts, 

"  These  temples  of  his  grace, 
How  beautiful  they  stand, 
The  honours  of  our  native  place 
The  bulwarks  of  our  land  !" 

"  Pride  was  not  made  for  man ;"  I  remarked, 
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"  and  yet,  when  I  look  on  such  scenes  as  these 
I  am  proud  of  my  country  !  What  a  blessing- 
it  is  that  we  cannot  live  anywhere  far  from 
one  of  those  earthly  temples  of  our  God.  Even 
in  America,  where  religion  is  said  to  flourish, 
hundreds  of  miles  may  be  passed  without 
seeing  a  building  for  religious  worship  of 
any  denomination,  much  less  one  where  we 
can  unite  in  so  pure  and  spiritual  a  service 
as  that  of  our  establishment." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  replied  my  companion ;  "  we 
have  indeed  a  goodly  heritage.  Oh!  how 
thankful  we  ought  to  be,  when  we  compare 
our  lot  with  that  of  millions,  who  are  not 
only  without  this  bulwark  of  our  land,  but 
who  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  grace, 
and  hope  of  glory.  What  does  your  hymn 
say,  my  Emma  ?" 

Here,  Emma,  with  the  assistance  of  So- 
phia, repeated  the  hymn  of  praise  by  Jane 
Taylor.  I  will  transcribe  the  first  and  the 
last  verses : 

"  I  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 
Which  on  my  birth  have  smiled, 
And  made  me  in  these  Christian  days, 
A  happy  English  child." 
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"  My  God,  I  thank  thee  who  has  planned 
A  better  lot  for  me ; 
And  placed  me  in  this  happy  land, 
Where  I  may  hear  of  thee." 

"  I  like  this  walk  better  than  most,"  said 
Mrs.  S. ;  "but  above  all,  I  love  this  view  of 
that  church.  The  narrow,  dusty,  toilsome 
road,  along  Giles'  Lane,  is  so  like  the  Chris- 
tian's passage  through  this  wilderness  world, 
weary  and  heavy  laden.  We  toil  and  struggle 
with  the  thorns  and  entanglements  of  the  na- 
tural world,  but  our  hopes  are  kept  alive,  and 
our  faith  is  animated,  by  a  few  such  encou- 
raging prospects  as  are  now  before  us.  In 
that  peaceful  house  of  God,  we  have  a  type 
of  the  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people 
of  God — for  us,  yes  for  us,  if  we  do  but  press 
on  in  the  divine  life." 

"  There  we  shall  receive  the  end  of  our 
faith,  even  the  salvation  of  our  souls.  How 
much  more  of  peace  and  joy  would  be  ours, 
did  we  always  keep  that  glorious  end 
in  view !  You  had  a  religious  educa- 
tion ?" 

"Yes,  indeed  I  had!    My  parents  were 

f  2 
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real  Christians :  religion  was  in  them  an 
all-pervading  principle  ;  they  were  most  con- 
sistent in  their  walk  and  conversation.  I 
don't  know  how  it  is  now,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  I  used  to  be  much  pained  by  the  neg- 
ligent practice  of  many,  who  made  great 
professions.  They  took  great  pains  in  train- 
ing their  children  aright,  but  at  the  same 
time  were  very  inconsistent  in  their  own 
conduct.  I  have  great  need  of  watchfulness ; 
but  I  pray  and  trust  that  I  may  be 
kept  from  bringing  discredit  on  the  cause  of 
religion.  It  is  sad  that  our  Saviour  should 
be  wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends." 

"  The  examples  of  Eli,  Solomon,  Judas 
and  Demas,  are  striking  instances  of  the 
need  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  first  approach  of  sin :  but  oh !  it  is  an 
unspeakable  privilege  to  have  been  fa- 
voured with  a  religious  education.  If  by 
God's  grace  we  are  enabled  to  profit  by  it, 
we  carry  within  us  an  armory  of  weapons 
which  will  not  only  give  support  under  the 
trials  of  this  life,  but  will  assist  us  to  fight 
manfully  under  Christ's  banner,  against  the 
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assaults  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil.  May  God  grant  that  y ou  and  I,  and 
all  near  and  dear  to  us,  may  continue  his 
faithful  soldiers  and  servants,  to  our  lives 
end !" 

"Amen!"  was  her  ejaculation,  and  we  en- 
tered the  church-yard. 

"  Mrs.  Sidney  led  me  to  a  grassy 
mound  in  a  shady  corner,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  neat  stone  recording  the 
name  of, 

"  PHCEBE  SIDNEY, 

AGED  SEVEN  YEARS,  AND  NINE  MONTHS. 

Her  sun  went  down,  while  it  yet  was  day, 
The  Lord  gave ;    and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away. 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

In  silence  I  gazed  on  this  last  memorial 
of  one  of  God's  children,  and  in  silence 
I  followed  the  mother  out  of  the  burying- 
ground.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  beheld  a 
more  picturesque  and  perfect  church-yard. 
Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  plantations 
of  evergreens,  from  the  large  and  feathery 
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branches  of  those  constant  mourners,  the 
majestic  cypress  and  the  stately  yew,  down 
to  the  humble  periwinkle,  and  the  lowly 
aconite.  The  south  is  open  to  the  road, 
and  the  profusion  of  sweet  flowers  load  the 
breeze  with  their  untiringly  delicious  per- 
fumes, and  delight  the  eye  with  their  ever 
new  and  strange  loveliness. 

But  though  roses,  myrtles,  and  jessa- 
mine, though  geraniums,  woodbine,  and 
eglantine  may  do  away  with  much  of  the 
gloom  so  frequently  associated  with  the 
last  home  of  the  dead,  and  suggest  to  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  that  happy  country, 

"  Where  fragrant  flowers  immortal  bloom, 
And  joys  supreme  are  given," 

yet  I  could  not  forget  that  this  was  the 
house  that  awaited  all  the  living ;  that  to 
this  spot  many  bodies  had  already  been  com- 
mitted, and  that  here  again,  ere  long,  more 
would  return  to  the  dust  whence  they  were 
taken. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange,  that  though  so 
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many  are  familiar  with  death  in  all  its  varied 
forms  and  disguises ;  yet  few,  very  few, 
"  think  of  it  and  of  themselves  together," 
so  as  to  realize  it  in  their  own  persons  ? 
that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  it  home  to  our 
own  feelings  ? 

For  instance,  how  can  I  believe  that  the 
hand  which  is  at  this  moment  guiding  my 
pen,  with  whose  every  vein  I  am  fami- 
liar, whose  every  motion  is  under  my  con- 
troul,  shall  lose  its  warmth,  its  pliability, 
and  be  under  my  direction  no  longer  ? 
That  the  eye,  so  quick,  restless,  and  ani- 
mated, so  sensitive  to  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  most  minute  particle,  shall  ere  long- 
settle  and  stiffen,  and  heed  not  the  dust  of 
the  rattling  earth  cast  on  the  coffin  lid ;  that 
the  delicate  lip,  which  now  so  shrinks  from 
ought  that  may  defile  its  refined  purity,  shall 
care  not  for  the  pollution  of  the  foul  worm ; 
that  the  forehead,  the  free  breath,  the  light- 
loving  frame,  will  submit  without  a  struggle 
to  the  heavy  pressure  of  a  decaying  coffin, 
the  suffocation  and  darkness  of  the  tomb  ? 
And  when  we  are  able  to  feel  that  it  is 
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appointed  unto  all  men  thus  to  die,  is  there 
not  a  thrill  of  horror,  a  revulsion  of  feeling, 
a  steady  determination  never  to  give  place 
to  so  disagreeable  a  thought  ?  In  this  state 
of  mind,  how  rejoiced  was  I  to  hear  of  a 
"  mutual  recognition  in  the  future  state,"  of 
the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  ! 

I  will  not  enter  upon  this  subject:  for 
although  it  is  most  comfortable  to  the  loving 
and  doting  heart  within,  to  imagine  and  be- 
lieve that  the  dear  objects  of  its  tenderness 
here  will  be  the  subjects  of  its  tenderness  to 
all  eternity;  yet,  after  all,  it  is  rather  a  theory 
for  unprofitable  speculation,  than  a  doctrine 
of  practical  importance.  So  far  as  our  no- 
tions of  futurity  enable  us  more  fully  to 
realize  the  unseen  world,  more  unweariedly 
to  strive  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  that 
state  of  being,  so  far  only  are  they  use- 
ful and  profitable.  We  know  not  what  we 
shall  be,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  curious, 
much  less  anxious,  about  it.  But  since 
our  ideas  of  existence  are  so  indissolubly 
connected  with  a  visible  body,  and  its 
pleasant  and  familiar  existence  in  a  world 
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of  such  beauty  as  our  present  habitation,  it 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  indulge  those 
ideas  and  expectations  of  the  world  to  come, 
which  best  coincide  with  the  most  exalted 
feelings  of  our  imperfect  nature. 

And,  oh  !  the  blessing  of  feeling  sure 
that  there  is  a  refuge  for  the  tried  and  tem- 
pest-tossed—  that  we  have  an  "  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  the  righteous," — a 
support  in  nights  of  weariness,  in  hours  of 
anguish,  and  in  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death.  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,  saith  the  Lord  :  he  that  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die."  Belie  vest  thou  this  ?  Alas  ! 
that  our  faith  should  be  so  weak  that  we  are 
apt  to  murmur  and  repine,  instead  of  feeling 
"  it  is  well."  Yea,  it  is  far,  far  better  that 
they  should  rest  from  their  labours, 

"  Than  wander  back  to  life,  and  lean 

On  our  frail  love  once  more  : 
'Tis  sweet,  as  year  by  year  we  lose 
Friends  out  of  sight,  in  faith  to  muse 

How  grows  in  Paradise  our  store." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE    INDEPENDENT   WIDOW. 

During  the  season,  all  hands  are  actively 
engaged  in  hop-picking.  I  frequently  passed 
through  the  parish,  and  found  every  house 
closely  made ;  the  occupants  being  away 
from  their  homes  from  seven  in  the  morning 
to  a  late  hour  at  night.  There  was  no  one 
whom  I  expected  to  find  in  the  village  dur- 
ing the  afternoon,  with  the  exception  of  the 
shoemaker  and  his  head  binder ;  my  friend, 
Mrs.  Hall ;  and  some  who  were  lingering  on 
the  borders  of  the  grave.  I  was  greatly 
surprised  then,  on  two  different  occasions,  to 
meet  a  young  woman  of  remarkable  ap- 
pearance, carrying  a  can  of  milk.  As  the 
ingathering  absorbed  all  the  feelings  of  the 
peasantry,  1  wondered  at  her  wasting  her 
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time  on  so  trivial  an  occasion.  She  had  the 
most  speaking  countenance,  the  brightest, 
blackest  eyes  I  ever  saw,  and  so  full  of  ani- 
mation and  intelligence ;  but,  as  I  learned, 
she  was  deaf  and  dumb.  Her  mother  was  a 
blind  paralytic,  or  rheumatic  cripple ;  her 
brother  as  deaf  as  herself. 

I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Catty.  She  lived  in  a 
poor  miserable-looking  cottage;  and  there 
was  no  rose,  no  clematis,  no  little  vine  to 
conceal  the  imperfections  of  its  exterior. 
Her  room  was  small,  very  small,  and  ill  fur- 
nished; but  perfectly  neat  and  clean.  On 
the  table  was  a  coarse  cloth,  and  their  tea 
.  equipage — a  tea-pot,  one  cup  and  saucer  of 
ancient  memory,  and  half  a  loaf  of  coarse 
bread.  In  a  large  easy-chair  by  the  fire  sat, 
or  rather  lay,  a  little  thin,  shrivelled  old 
woman,  whose  pallid  face  and  painful  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  showed  how  deeply 
she  had  tasted  of  the  cup  of  suffering.  Be- 
fore her  knelt  the  dutiful  Charlotte,  in  the 
act  of  feeding  her  helpless  parent,  with 
looks  of  tenderness  and  love.  As  soon  as  I 
entered,  Mrs.  C.  heard  my  step,  and  with  a 
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very  peculiar  emphasis,  and  sundry  contor- 
tions of  the  mouth,  whispered  to  Charlotte, 
"  There  be  somebody  come  in,  who  is  it  ? " 
The  girl  had  watched  the  motion  of  her 
mother's  mouth,  and  appeared  at  once  to 
comprehend  the  import  of  her  question,  for 
she  looked  round,  and  recognizing  me  with 
her  usual  animation  and  laughing  eyes, 
answered  her  mother  in  words,  or  I  should 
say  tones,  which  sounded  like  the  speech  of 
a  wild  man  of  the  woods.  A  more  unintel- 
ligible jargon  can  scarcely  be  imagined  ;  but 
the  mother,  yes,  she  could  interpret  her 
child's  unknown  tongue ;  for  in  her  naturally 
weak  voice,  she  called  me  by  name,  and  in- 
vited me  to  occupy  the  chair  Charlotte  had 
placed  for  me. 

I  began  the  conversation  by  saying,  that 
I  feared  I  had  disturbed  their  meal,  and  if 
so,  I  would  not  then  remain,  but  would  call 
another  time. 

"  Oh  !  pray  ma'am,  don't  think  of  that ; 
we  be  earlier  than  usual  this  afternoon.  I've 
had  as  much  as  I  mean  to  eat,  and  Charlotte 
never  has  tea :    she'll  be  eating  her  bread 
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and  hare  some  milk,  just  the  same  as  if  you 
was'nt  here." 

"  You  seem  very  poorly ;  how  long  have 
you  been  thus  afflicted  ? " 

"  It's  fifteen  years,  this  hopping,  since  I 

lost  my  sight,   but  I  hav'nt  been  thus  bad 

more  than  twelve  years;   but,  thank  God, 

I'm  better  now  than  I  have  been." 

"Are  you  much  troubled  with  rheumatism  ?" 

"  Yea,  ma'am  ;  that's  all  that  is  the  matter 
with  me  now,  excepting  the  loss  of  the  right 
side,  and  the  rheumatics  be  so  sharp;  but 
yet  they  hav'nt  been  so  bad  to  day  as  they 
often  be." 

"  You  are  a  great  sufferer,  Mrs.  Catty;  I 
hope  you  find  strength  and  consolation  in 
the  promises  of  God." 

"  Blessed  and  praised  be  his  holy  name,  I 
do.  And  ought  I  not  to  be  thankful  if  I  do 
but  have  all  my  sufferings  here,  and  rest  in 
glory  ?"  And  the  poor  woman  lifted  up  her 
sightless  eyes  as  if  ejaculating  her  wishes 
and  desire. 

"  Was  your  loss  of  sight  occasioned  by 
accident  or  disease  ? " 
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"  Not  by  disease  :  it  was  by  my  own  folly 
and  carelessness." 

"  If  it  would  not  distress  you,  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  particulars  of  this  calamity.1' 

"  O  no,  it  won't  distress  me  ;  but  I  be 
such  an  ignorant  poor  body,  I'm  sometimes 
afraid  I  be  troublesome,  and  that  my  talk 
offends  the  ladies  who  call  on  me,  and 
then  I  be  so  sorry." 

"  Do  not  think  of  that :  ladies  feel  too 
much  pleasure  in  conversing  with  the  poor, 
to  take  offence  at  what  they  say." 

"Well,  ma'am,  it  was  fifteen  years  ago 
last  Easter  time — just  five  years  after  my 
husband  died.  He  had  the  fever  when  George 
and  Charlotte  had  it.  He  died,  poor  man, 
and  they,  poor  things,  were  left  as  they  are 
now.  Well,  it  was  a  very  wet  season ;  and 
I  went  into  the  marshes  to  tie  up  the  hops. 
I  used  to  be  half  up  to  my  knees  in  mud  and 
wet.  I  caught  a  violent  cold :  after  suffering 
a  great  deal  in  every  limb,  it  flew  to  my 
head,  and  fell  in  my  eyes ;  but,  as  it  did'nt 
hurt  the  sight,  I  did  not  think  much  of  it, 
and  would'nt  lie  bye.     One  day,  as  I  was 
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coing  to  my  work,  I  was  caught  in  a  dread- 
ful thunder-storm  :  instead  of  coming  home 
to  change  my  things,  I  staid  to  finish  my 
work ;  and,  when  I  got  home,  I  was  seized 
with  ague  and  rheumatism;  but  I  was  still 
so  obstinate  as  to  do  what  work  I  could ; 
and  so  I  went  on  but  poorly  all  the  summer, 
but  I  would'nt  have  parish-money,  and  so  I 
struggled  on,  while  I  caught  a  bad  ague  and 
fever,  which  left  me  stone-blind.  The  doc- 
tors said,  '  I  never  recovered  the  first  violent 
cold,'  and  I  don't  think  I  did ;  for  never  a 
stitch  of  work  could  I  see  to  do  from  May 
while  September ;  and  then  I  never  did  any- 
thing more  at  all." 

"  And  how  have  you  been  supported  for 
these  fifteen  years  ?  You  must  have  had  re- 
lief from  the  parish," 

ie  Never  a  sixpence.  Until  Charlotte  was 
strong  enough  to  do  for  me,  my  sister  lived 
with  me,  and  shared  her  money.  When  she 
married,  Charlotte  was  thirteen.  George's 
earnings  have  kept  us.  The  gentlefolks  too 
have  been  very  kind  :  they  often  send  us 
a  little  food  of  one  sort   or  another;    and 
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some  of  the  ladies  make  pincushions  and 
pretty  things  for  Charlotte  to  sell ;  or  give 
her  bits  of  silk  and  cotton  to  make  things 
of." 

"  And  is  this  poor  girl  contented  and 
cheerful  ?  She  looks  so.  I  never  saw  a 
more  happy  face." 

"  Oh,  she's  a  good  girl  as  ever  lived !    She 
never  complains,  and  often  won't  touch  a  bit 
of  meat  when  we  have  it ;  because,  she  says, 
pudding  or  potatoes   are   good    enough  for 
her,  and  I  want  it  most.      To  be  sure  she 
does  sometimes  fret  that  she  can't  do  better 
for  me,  and  that  I  can't  have  everything  she 
thinks  would  do  me  good  ;  but  I  try  to  com- 
fort her,  and  tell   her   she    is  my  greatest 
earthly  blessing;  for  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  a  poor  blind  creature  like  me  would  do 
without  such  dutiful  children." 
"  I  think  your  son  can  read  ?" 
"  Yes  :   but   when  he   comes   home   he's 
often  so  tired ;  but  he  always  reads  a  little 
if  there's  daylight  enough ;  and  that  is  such 
a  comfort !     I  don't  know  what  I  should  do 
if  he  could'nt  read." 
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"  The  day  must  seem  very  long,  if  no- 
body comes  in  to  talk  with  you." 

"  Oh,  its  nothing  to  the  nights  !  for  I 
often  doze  of  an  afternoon." 

"  Do  you  not  sleep  well  ?" 

"  Never  more  than  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  night.  It  do  seem  so  long ;  for  we  go 
to  bed  as  soon  as  it's  quite  dark." 

"  Then,  you  can  say  with  Job,  '  that  weari- 
some nights  are  appointed  you  ;'  but  I  trust, 
that  like  him,  you  are  kept  from  repining  at 
these  afflictive  dispensations." 

"  Oh,  I  would  be  wicked  to  complain! 
for  though  God  has  laid  his  hand  heavy  on 
the  poor  body,  he  does  not  let  the  enemy 
buffet  the  soul." 

"  It  must  be  a  great  many  years  since  you 
have  attended  public  worship." 

"  I  hav'nt  been  on  my  feet  for  the  last  ten 
years,  to  go  anywhere  :  but  I  never  did  at- 
tend church.  I  belong  to  the  Methodists. 
I  thought  I  heard  best  there,  and  it  was 
nearer." 

"  And,  do  any  of  their  ministers  come 
and  see  you  ?" 
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"  No,  ma'am ;  because  there  is'nt  a  stated 
preacher;  and  when  they  come  to  take  it  for 
a  few  Sabbaths,  they  don't  recollect  me. 
Two  or  three  of  the  neighbours  often  look 
in ;  but  they  can't  all  of  them  read,  and  so 
that's  not  much  use  for  me." 

"  But  does  no  one  come  who  can  read  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes.  Mrs.  Hall  comes  every  Sun- 
day night,  after  the  school  breaks  up ;  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  used  to  come  very  often,  before 
her  husband  took  to  his  bed.  And  Mr. 
Douglas  comes  as  often  as  he  can  ;  and  I 
am  so  thankful  to  hear  him  read,  and  pray 
with  me ;  and  he  administers  the  sacrament 
three  or  four  times  a-year  to  me  and  the 
cripple  next  door,  and  two  or  three  more." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  matter  of  thank- 
fulness, that  when  those  preachers,  on  whose 
ministry  you  attended  forget  you,  Mr.  Dou- 
glas should  be  so  assiduous  in  visiting  and 
communicating  that  religious  instruction  of 
which  you  stand  in  need." 

"  Oh,  they  don't  forget  me  !  And  I'm  sure 
I  won't  complain  of  them  if  they  do  ;  for  I 
think  the  Methodists  are  the  very  best  peo- 
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pie  in  the  world :  they  are  so  full  of  prayer, 
and  so  uncommonly  earnest  in  religion." 

"  There  are  many  excellent  persons  among 
them;  and  they  are  a  worthy  body:  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  you  in  thinking  so  much 
better  of  them  than  of  others  ;  for  you  know, 
Mrs.  Catty,  that  it  is  not  professing^  that 
will  bring  us  to  heaven  ;  we  must  practise 
what  we  profess." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  it,  ma'am  ;  but 
from  what  I  hear,  I  think  the  Methodists  do 
practise  what  they  preach." 

"  Well,  my  good  woman,  I  don't  know 
much  about  it  either.  If  they  visited  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflictions, 
I  should  not  hear  from  you  and  others  that 
no  minister  of  religion  enters  their  houses 
but  Mr.  Douglas." 

To  this  Mrs,  C.  made  no  reply ;  and, 
taking  a  book  from  the  table,  I  asked  if  she 
would  like  me  to  read  a  little. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  should  be  so  glad  to  listen. 
But  what  book  have  you  ?" 

"This  is  Paley's  'Horae  Paulinse  ;'  but  I 
should  prefer  a  Bible." 

G  2 
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"  Yes,  ma'am,  and  so  should  I.  A  lady 
who  used  to  live  in  this  town  sometimes 
came  on  Sundays  before  church  ;  and  then 
she  would  read  out  of  that  book  :  and  when 
she  left,  she  told  George  he  might  keep  it. 
Charlotte,  where's  the  Bible  ?" 

Charlotte  reached  from  a  shelf  a  nice 
Bible,  and  a  large  Testament.  When  she 
put  the  latter  into  my  hands,  she  said  some- 
thing to  me.  I  turned  to  her  mother  for  an 
interpretation.  Poor  Charlotte  says,  "this 
is  God's  best  book  ;  because  its  about  Jesus 
Christ,  and  mother  likes  it  best ;"  but,  pray 
just  read  where  you  like.  I  am  most  fond 
of  St.  John. 

"Is  there  any  particular  chapter  you  would 
like  me  to  read  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  to  hear  the  third.    I 
do  love  that  so.     The  lady  who  left  my  son 
the  other  book,  never  would  read  that  chap- 
ter." 
•"  What  was  her  reason  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  she  fancied  it  made  me 
low-spirited;  but  she  was  mistaken.  I  be 
not  at  all  melancholy  :  I  be  so  fond  of  it." 
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I  accordingly  read  the  3rd  of  St.  John's 
gospel.  She  seemed  much  impressed  with 
the  oft-repeated  declaration,  "  Ye  must  be 
born  again :"  and,  when  I  came  to  that  de- 
lightful passage,  "  For  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  what  a  mercy !  What  a 
blessing,  to  have  such  a  friend  in  God ;  for 
God  is  love !" 

Charlotte,  who  had  been  very  busy  with 
her  needle,  turned  an  inquiring  glance  on 
each  of  us,  and  spoke  to  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Catty  replied,  "  its  about  the  love  of  God,  in 
giving  his  dear  Son  to  die  upon  the  cross  for 
us." 

The  poor  mute  clapped  her  hands.  The 
tears  glistened  in  her  beaming  eyes,  which 
she  raised  upwards,  and  gazed  on  the  ceil- 
ing with  eager  emotion.  Some  may  smile  at 
the  idea  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl  evincing 
such  deep  feeling;  but  I  own  I  was  much 
affected ;  and  felt  that  it  would  be  well  for 
many  who  call  themselves  Christians,  could 
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they  share  in  the  intensity  of  her  love  and 
warmth  of  adoration  to  that  Saviour  who 
gave  himself  for  us. 

After  I  had  finished,  Mrs.  C.  thanked  me 
very  sincerely  for  having  read  so  much  ;  and 
inquired,  if  I  knew  how  Mr.  Sidney  was. 
I  replied,  by  telling  her  the  account  I  had 
that  afternoon  heard  from  his  wife.  She 
then  said,  "  Poor  thing,  it  will  be  a  grievous 
thing  for  her  to  be  left  a  widow  with  such  a 
large  family.  I  hope  it  will  please  God  to 
spare  his  life.  She  is  such  a  useful  body 
here." 

Ci  In  what  way  useful  ?" 

"  Why,  she  knows  so  much  more  than 
other  folks ;  and  has  the  sense  to  go  where 
she's  most  wanted.  When  she  had  it  in  her 
power  she  was  always  doing  a  deal  of  good." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  trust  she 
will  be  rewarded  for  her  activity." 

"  I'm  sure  she  deserves  it ;  and  her  dear 
little  girls  too.  Do  you  know,  ma'am,  they 
are  always  making  pretty  things  for  Charlotte 
to  sell ;  and  they  seem  to  take  such  great 
delight  in  it." 
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"  They  are  nice  children.  I  hope  they 
will  continue  to  follow  the  good  example  set 
by  their  parents." 

We  conversed  on  various  topics  for  a  few 
minutes  longer,  and  I  then  took  my  leave, 
after  promising  to  call  again  in  a  few  days ; 
much  to  the  delight  of  poor  Charlotte,  to 
whom  the  mother  communicated  the  welcome 
tidings. 

I  remember  that  I  spent  that  evening  at 
the  house  of  a  friend ;  and,  as  the  lady 
was  a  native  of  the  parish,  I  made  several 
inquiries  concerning  the  early  life  of  this 
poor  woman.  Mrs.  Catty  was  the  eldest 
of  a  large  family.  Her  parents  were  pious ; 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  she  had  from 
them  received  a  religious  education.  This, 
however,  was  not  so  certain  as  the  fact, 
that  they  endeavoured  to  instill  into  the 
minds  of  their  children  the  principle  they 
had  all  their  lives  so  carefully  and  jealously 
guarded  :  a  principle  now,  alas,  almost  out 
of  date;  and  this  was,  never  to  ask  or  re- 
ceive relief  from  the  parish.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear how  far  the  rest  of  their  family  observed 
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and  afflictions,  had  most  rigidly  acted  up  to 
this  first  principle.  Her  husband  had  been 
a  hard-working  and  a  hard-drinking  man ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  fell  a 
victim  to  typhus  fever,  and  was  carried  to 
an  early  grave.  Old  as  his  widow  looks, 
she  is  not  more  than  forty-seven.  As  I 
listened  to  this  detail  of  praiseworthy  self- 
denial  and  honest  independence,  I  could  not 
but  feel  grieved,  that  instances  like  this  are 
so  rare ;  and  that  among  our  English  pea- 
santry, the  time  should  have  arrived  when  it 
is  thought  no  disgrace  to  be  called  a  pauper. 
After  leaving  my  friend's  house,  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  looking  in  upon 
Mrs.  Hall.  She  was  sitting  as  I  have  for- 
merly described  her ;  but,  as  it  was  too  dark 
for  her  to  proceed  with  her  work,  she  ap- 
peared to  be  absorbed  in  contemplation. 
When  I  entered,  she  exclaimed,  "  My  dear 
madam,  I  was  just  wishing  you  would  come 
in,  that  we  might  have  a  nice  little  chat  to- 
gether, before  it  gets  quite  dark.  How  glad 
I  am  to  see  you." 
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"  And  I  am  glad  to  have  a  few  minutes  at 
your  service  :  but  how  are  you  to-day  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  I  am  but  a  poor  creature  ; 
and  my  head  has  troubled  me  so  to-day.  I 
hav'nt  been  able  to  think  of  anything  as  I 
wanted :  it  seemed  so  light.  I  could'nt  re- 
member one  sweet  text  to  think  upon  till 
just  now ;  and  so  the  day  has  been  a  very 
dull  one." 

"  I  dare  say  it  has :  but  tell  me  what  text 
has  now  occurred  for  your  consolation." 

"  I  was  so  cast  down  :  and  I  went  to  the 
door  for  a  minute  ;  and  there  I  saw  the  sun 
setting,  and  the  moon  rising  to  give  light 
instead :  and  I  thought  of  some  beautiful 
verses  in  the  60th  of  Isaiah,  where  the  pro- 
phet says,  (  Thou  shall  call  thy  walls  salva- 
vation,  and  thy  gates  praise.  The  sun  shall 
no  more  light  thee  by  day,  neither  for  bright- 
ness shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee  ;  but 
the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting 
light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall 
be  ended :'  and  then  he  repeats  it  again  in 
the  20th  verse,  '  the  Lord  shall  be  thine 
everlasting  light.'    And,  after  thinking  about 
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this  a  little  while,  I  was  able  to  rejoice  in 
the  Lord;  and  my  soul  was  joyful  in  my 
God,  to  think  that  he  should  cover  me — 
a  poor  creature  like  me,  with  the  robe  of 
righteousness ;  and  promise  me  that  the  days 
of  my  mourning  would  soon  be  ended." 

"  Then  you  received  '  the  garments  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness  ;'  but  when 
you  feel  so  dispirited,  why  not  go  out  for  a 
walk  in  one  of  those  pretty  fields  ?  You 
would  there  be  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
the  creatures  of  God's  hand,  and  you  would 
find  this  tend  exceedingly  to  raise  your 
spirits,  elevate  your  feelings,  and  calm  your 
mind.     Do  try  it." 

"  Indeed  I  will ;  I  am  quite  glad  you've 
put  it  in  my  head.  It  must  be  sitting  so  close 
to  work  that  makes  me  so  desponding ;  I 
will  go  out  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  do  not  forget  it.  And  now  I  must 
tell  you  who  I  have  seen  to-day  for  the  first 
time ;  and  that  is  poor  Mrs.  Catty.  I  won- 
der you  never  happened  to  mention  her  to 
me." 

"  Dear  me,  did'nt  I ;  my  poor  head  is  so 
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forgetful,  and  yet  she  is  the  greatest  won- 
der I  ever  came  nigh,  and  such  a  monu- 
ment of  divine  grace  ;  and  poor  Charlotte 
was  so  fond  of  my  Elizabeth,  she  would 
come  every  day  to  see  her  the  two  years  she 
was  confined  to  the  house ;  and  when  she 
was  confined  to  her  bed,  she  would  come 
three  or  four  times  a-day." 

"  But  she  could  not  understand  what  your 
daughter  said.  " 

"  No  ;  she  could'nt  make  out  what  Eliza- 
beth said — but  she  always  knew  how  she  was, 
and  would  tell  her  mother.  She  would  stand 
by  the  bed  and  talk  for  a  long  time  in  her 
strange  way  ;  but  she  seldom  said  anything 
besides,  '  Pray,  pray :  you  must  pray  to 
Jesus ! '  And  after  she  had  said  this,  she 
would  kneel  down  by  the  bed-side,  clasp  her 
hands,  and  pour  forth  such  a  deal,  that  I 
used  to  feel  quite  distressed  that  I  could'nt 
understand  her,  and  that  her  mother  was  not 
by  to  say  what  it  was." 

"  But  how  did  you  know  that  she  advised 
your  daughter  to  pray  without  ceasing?" 

"  I  perceived  that  the  words  she  uttered 
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were  seldom  varied;  and  I  asked  her  mo- 
ther, whether  Charlotte  ever  told  her  what 
she  said  to  my  poor  girl.  She  answered, 
6  Yes,  always.  She  says,  when  she  comes 
home,  I  told  her,  pray  to  Jesus,  do  pray  to 
Jesus  ;  he  loves  us  to  pray  to  Him.'" 

It  would  seem,  that  this  young  woman's 
list  of  words  and  expressions  were  very  cir- 
cumscribed ;  she  never  mentioned  any  other 
duties  towards  God  but  to  love  him  and  pray 
to  him.  Nor  had  she  any  knowledge  of  the 
doctrinal  part  of  religion.  Her  creed  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  a  few  words  : — she  knew 
that  all  mankind  were  by  nature  sinful,  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  died  on  the  cross  that  we 
might  live  ; — she  felt  that  she  loved  that  Sa- 
viour with  all  her  heart,  and  was  led  to  pray  in- 
cessantly that  he  would  love,  and  have  mercy 
upon  her  and  all  her  friends,  that  when  they 
died  they  might  be  happy  with  Jesus. 

"  Did  Mrs.  Catty  tell  you,  that  Charlotte 
will  always  go  to  church  ?  " 

"  No  ;  does  she  really  !  how  can  she  pro- 
fit there  ?  she  surely  cannot  join  in  lhe  ser- 
vice." 
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"  No,  she  can't  join  with  them;  but  she 
says,  i  It  is  God's  house,  and  people  go 
there  to  pray  to  Him ;  and  she  knows  good 
people  pray  for  Charlotte,  because  Mr. 
Douglas  says,  they  '  pray  for  all  sorts  and 
condition  of  men,  and  she  is  sure  God  will 
hear  her  as  well  as  others.'" 

"  How  very  pleasing  !  It  would  be  a  happy 
thing  for  us  if  we  could  always  exercise 
such  simple,  child-like  trust  and  dependence 
in  God's  promises." 

"  Aye,  ma'am,  it  would  indeed ;  and  it  is 
strange  we  don't,  when  we  are  so  surrounded 
by  proofs  of  His  tender  care  and  love — but 
'  blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err,'  and  we  are 
so  unbelieving !  There  was  a  beautiful  hymn 
my  poor  girl  used  to  say ;  she  learnt  it  out 
of  some  book  our  dear  minister  lent  her.  I 
don't  remember  it  all,  but  it  began  thus — - 

'  When  afflictions  overtake, 
Health,  and  wealth,  and  friends  forsake ; 
Oh !  for  faith  to  sing  and  tell, 
Jesus  hath  done  all  things  well.' 

I  could  say  it  all  if  my  memory  did'nt  fail 
me  so  sadly." 
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"  You  must  not  be  surprised  at  that ;  the 
memory  often  fails  at  your  time  of  life.  You 
have  been  descending  the  hill  some  time, 
have  you  not  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  five  years  more,  and  I  shall  have 
attained  the  scriptural  term  of  a  man's  life. 
I  was  sixty-five  a  month  ago,  and  I  have  ex- 
perienced that  '  my  strength  is  but  labour 
and  sorrow  ;'  but  I  should  be  wicked  to  re- 
pine. '  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time 
will  I  wait  till  my  change  come  : '  and  then, 
ma'am,  I  hope  it  will  be  a  blessed  change — 
a  change  from  sin  and  sorrow,  to  peace,  pu- 
rity, and  holiness." 

Mrs.  Hall  was  here  interrupted  by  the 
appearanee  of  the  carrier,  who  called  for  a 
parcel,  and  I  took  my  leave  of  this  excellent 
woman.  And,  after  enjoying  my  solitary 
walk  in  the  gentle  beams  shed  over  the  dark 
blue  vault  of  heaven,  by  the  queen  of  night, 
I  arrived  at  home,  to  reflect  upon,  and  to 
record  the  events  of  the  day. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  find  Mrs.  Catty  so 
favourably  impressed  with  the  Methodists ; 
and  I  was  vexed  with  myself  that  I  had  said 
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so  much,  as  I  thought  it  was  foolish  and 
useless  to  point  out  to  her  what  I  thought 
defective  in  this,  her  favourite  body  of  Chris- 
tians. I  was  not  surprised  to  find  her  so 
attached  to  them.  Indeed,  I  like  many  things 
about  them,  and  witness  many  of  their  pro- 
ceedings with  great  pleasure.  Their  simple 
faith — fervency  of  spirit — constancy  of  de- 
votion— deserve  the  highest  admiration.  But 
Mrs.  Catty  is  one  of  many,  who  have  com- 
pelled me  to  exclaim,  "  What  would  pri- 
vate humble  Christians  do,  were  it  not  for 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ? "  While  they 
can  leave  their  homes,  and  go  to  the  prayer 
or  class-meeting,  they  have  spiritual  advan- 
tages which  may  leave  them  nothing  to  de- 
sire in  that  respect ;  but  when  the  time  of 
affliction  approaches,  and  they  come  into 
a  state  of  feebleness  and  decrepitude,  and 
are  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their  part  in 
the  working  of  the  machinery,  we  may  truly 
say,  painful  though  it  be,  that 

"  Neglected  age  is  into  corners  thrown." 

And    this   is    one    of  many    circumstances 
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which  remind  me  every  day,  that  a  National 
Church  is  a  national  blessing. 

The  writer  of  this  work  has  lately  paid  a 
visit  to  her  native  parish,  where  a  meeting- 
house is  supplied  by  a  minister  who  works 
at  his  trade  on  the  week-days,  and  fills  the 
pulpit  on  the  Sunday.  During  my  stay  with 
the  exemplary  clergyman,  we  heard  that 
an  old  member  of  the  connexion  (not  a 
Wesley  an  connexion)  was  in  a  dying  state. 
I  went  to  see  him,  and  found,  that  for  some 
months  he  had  been  unable  to  attend  the 
chapel;  during  which  period,  the  only  spiri- 
tual advice  and  exhortation  he  had  received, 
was  from  the  clergyman  whose  ministrations 
he  had  uniformly  neglected — whose  expe- 
rience he  deemed  to  be  that  of  a  babe. 

I  do  not  forget  how  much  the  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
religion  in  our  own  country  is  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  those  who  dissent  from  the  esta- 
blishment. Even  if  they  were  not  originally 
sent  of  God,  yet,  having  stood  in  his  coun- 
sel, they  have  caused  his  people  to  hear  his 
words ;  and  have  turned  them  from  the  evil 
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of  their  doings  (Jer.  xxi.  21,  22.)  I  would, 
indeed,  cultivate  a  good  opinion  of  all  who 
have  a  zeal  for  God,  though  they  follow  not 
with  us.  But,  from  the  inquiries  and  ob- 
servations I  have  made  with  reference  to 
country  parishes,  (of  these  alone  I  speak,) 
I  feel  that  the  infirm  and  the  aged  have  no 
one  to  whom  they  can  look  for  the  solace 
they  peculiarly  require  in  their  declining 
days,  but  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Chmch.     And,   from  the  nature  of  things, 

how   can   it  be   otherwise  ? In  systems 

which  depend  on  their  popularity  for  suc- 
cess, much  must  be  sacrificed  by  the  mi- 
nister to  secure  success.  The  young  and 
the  active  must  be  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice, and  no  means  be  neglected  to  render 
them  instrumental ;  but,  when  they  have 
done  their  work,  other  agents  must  be  sought 
out,  and  the  preacher  or  leader  must  employ 
his  energies  to  render  these  new  agents  as 
efficient  as  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A    PRUDENT    MOTHER   AND    GIFTED    SON. 

The  state  of  the  weather  kept  me  a  prisoner 
for  the  two  succeeding  clays.  The  next  day 
was  Sunday — the  day  of  rest  to  the  poor,  the 
toil  worn,  the  heavy  laden ;  of  weariness  to 
the  rich,  the  idle,  the  dissipated.  It  was  a 
lovely  day:  the  sun  rose  in  all  its  wonted 
radiance,  once  more  summoning  the  earth 
to  life  and  happiness;  and  its  inhabitants, 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  to  meet  to- 
gether in  the  house  of  Gocl,  and  there  to 
be  reminded  of  those  impressive  truths,  so 
humbling  to  the  haughty,  so  elevating  to  the 
lowly,  that  one  day  they  shall  stand  before 
the  God  who  is  the  maker  of  them  all,  and, 
"  without  respect  of  persons,  receive  the  re- 
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ward  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether 
they  be  good  or  evil." 

At  the  Sunday-school  I  saw  Sarah  and 
Phoebe.  I  inquired  after  their  father,  and 
why  the  other  children  were  absent.  Their 
father  was  much  as  usual ;  but  their  mother 
and  sisters  had  caught  violent  colds  from  ex- 
posure to  the  rain  on  Friday.  Anne  had  the 
ague,  and  Emmy  the  fever:  they  feared  it 
would  be  some  days  before  they  would  be 
well  enough  to  leave  home.  I  expressed  my 
concern  at  hearing  such  bad  tidings,  and 
promised  to  call  in  a  day  or  two  to  see  how 
they  were. 

On  my  return  from  the  afternoon  service, 
I  overtook  an  elderly  woman,  whom  I  re- 
cognized as  an  old  dame  of  quaclrish  noto- 
riety, a  sort  of  village  leech,  such  as  may  be 
met  with  in  every  country-place,  resorted 
to  in  all  accidents  and  casualties;  such  as 
sprains  and  bruises,  cuts  and  swellings, 
burns  and  scalds,  &c.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
faculty  she  was  a  regular  old  woman  :  a 
most  comprehensive  and  significant  epithet 
certainly ;  but,  to  conclude  the  description, 

H  2 
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they  admitted  that  she  possessed  infallible 
nostrums  for  all  sorts  of  imaginary  diseases. 
Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Chapman  was  infinitely 
more  respected  than  women  of  her  profes- 
sion usually  are.  She  was  remarkable  for 
her  strict  honesty,  integrity,  and  propriety 
of  behaviour:  she  was  no  great  talker,  but 
when  she  did  open  her  lips,  it  was  to  some 
purpose ;  and  then,  her  quaint  expressions 
rendered  her  remarks  as  amusing  to  some, 
as  they  were  edifying  to  others.  To  sum 
up  her  qualities  : — she  was  a  staunch  church 
woman,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  our  church 
services.  That  she  was  not  without  opposi- 
tion in  her  orthodox  sentiments,  will  appear 
from  our  conversation  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. After  a  little  chat  about  the  state  of 
our  healths,  and  of  the  health  of  others,  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  the  state  of  the 
church,  Mrs.  Chapman,  with  singular  volu- 
bility exclaimed: — "Master  Wharton  in- 
structed me  the  other  day,  that  you  are 
often  to  be  found  in  the  hop-gardens,  and 
that  you  don't  disdain  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  the  pickers ;  and  I  said  to  my 
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self,  I  wished  you  would  bend  your  steps 
to  the  spot  where  I  and  the  children  pick  ; 
for,  as  I  once  observed  to  my  son's  wife, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  if  any 
one  would  come  and  speak  a  word  in  sea- 
son." 

"  For  whom  do  you  pick  ?" 

"  Farmer  Penny,  down  in  the  marshes." 

"  But  that  is  such  a  long  way  off:  is  it 
not  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  for  those  who  reside  at 
the  church  end;  but  for  us  who  live  up 
the  hill,  it  is'nt  more  than  the  quarter  of  a 
mile.  If  you  go  through  the  two  fields 
behind  your  garden,  turn  down  the  lane 
over  the  bridge,  you  will  discover  yourself 
in  the  right  garden  for  seeing  us  to-mor- 
row." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  promise  to  come  and 
look  for  you  to-morrow,  if  it  be  fine  ;  but, 
how  is  it  you  are  quite  alone  :  that  not  even 
a  grandchild  is  with  you  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  that's  what  troubles  me. 
I've  been  descending  the  steep  hill  of  life 
these  twenty  years,  and  now  I  hav'nt  an  arm 
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to  lean  on  as  I  go  up  the  hill  to  my  son's 
house.  They  are  all  going  wrong :  Susan 
always  went  to  chapel,  and  Tom  has  taken 
to  it  for  the  last  few  months.  The  children 
are  left  to  go  anywhere  or  nowhere,  and  I 
don't  think  that's  the  thing.  I  never  allowed 
my  children  to  choose  their  sect  and  party : 
I  said  to  them,  c  this  is  the  way ;'  and  I 
made  them  walk  in  it." 

"And  I  think  your  plan  has  succeeded 
very  well ;  but,  how  has  this  happened,  your 
son  used  to  attend  so  regularly  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  so  he  would  still,  if  he  had 
not  been  tempted  to  think  more  highly  of 
himself  than  he  ought  to  think.  There  was 
one  of  the  preachers  came  in  one  night,  just 
as  he  had  begun  to  offer  up  the  evening 
prayers,  (as  his  father  did  before  him,)  and 
this  man  persuaded  Tom  that  he  was  acting 
just  like  the  slothful  servant  in  the  gospel, 
who  hid  his  blessed  Lord's  money  ;  and  in 
what  do  ye  think  ?" 

"  Was  it,  in  not  engaging  in  prayer  meet- 
ings ?" 

"  Aye,  aye  !  that  was  the  bait :  too  tempt- 
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ing  for  poor  Tom  to  refuse  ;  and,  for  the  last 
six  months,  the  house  has'nt  been  like  the 
same.  He  has  never  been  at  home  on  Sun- 
day evenings  to  read  with,  and  teach  the 
children ;  and  four  or  five  nights  in  the  week 
they've  gone  to  bed  without  prayer,  because 
he  is  praying  among  other  folks." 

"  But,  have  you  never  told  him  what  you 
think  about  it  ?  He  has  always  been  a  duti- 
ful son :  surely  he  would  listen  to  your  ad- 
vice." 

"  Yes :  I  have  said  a  few  words,  but  he 
and  his  wife  fancy  I  don't  know  anything 
upon  the  matter;  and  am  so  bigotted  to  the 
old  way,  that  I  won't  change  ;  so  I  hold  my 
tongue,  and  take  what  comes,  I  often  pre- 
scribe for  the  children :  it  is  so  sad  to  see 
them  neglected.  I  have  spoken  to  Mr. 
Douglas  about  it,  and  he  has  promised  to 
have  a  talking  some  day  after  hoppingi_but 
I've  been  turning  it  over  in  my  old  mind, 
that  you  might  do  a  deal,  if  you  would  talk 
with  'em  while  they  pick.  Folks  do  say 
you've  a  very  wholesome  knack  of  per- 
suading them  to  take  what's  good  for  them. 
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Now,  if  you  would  shake  his  notions  about 
extempore  praying  being  so  much  more  ac- 
ceptable with  God  than  our  beautiful  fa- 
shion, I  should  be  so  glad !  That  Mr. 
Collins,  who  first  beguiled  him  from  his  duty, 
has  tried  to  stuff  him  with  arguments,  and 
such-like  fine  things;  but  Tom's  no  fool, 
and  I  think  a  little  old-fashioned  good  sense 
will  soon  make  him  see  the  folly  of  it." 

To  this,  which  was,  I  imagine,  the  very 
longest  speech  Mrs.  Chapman  ever  made,  I 
replied,  "  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  what 
I  can  for  you.  1  fear  it  will  not  be  of  much 
use,  but  to-morrow  I  will  introduce  the  sub- 
ject." After  thanking  me,  the  good  dame 
resumed  her  usual  taciturnity,  and  did  not 
again  speak,  except  in  monosyllables. 

When  I  reflected  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  I  thought  that  there  was  much 
good  sense  in  what  Mrs,  Chapman  had  said ; 
and  I  determined,  in  my  own  mind,  that  I 
would  do  all  in  my  power  to  obviate  the 
disasters  she  feared  might  befall  the  children, 
from  the  neglect  of  their  parents.  This  was 
not  the  first  instance,  by  a  great  many,  that 
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had  come  under  my  own  observation,  where 
the  possession  of  what  is  called  "  a  gift  in 
prayer,"  is  made  use  of,  to  the  neglect  of 
family  worship  and  instruction ;  where  the 
children  of  those  who  have  been  exalted 
and  lauded  as  gifted  persons  have,  by  their 
unruly  and  irreligious  conduct,  evinced  that 
their  parents,  whilst  preaching  to  others, 
forgot  that  it  was  imperative  on  them,  as 
parents,  to  traiu  up  their  children  in  the 
way  they  should  go. 

The  next  day  I  bent  my  steps  towards  the 
garden  described  by  Mrs.  Chapman,  and 
soon  found  myself  chatting  with  some  of 
the  children  who  were  picking  at  the  en- 
trance. I  was,  as  usual,  much  gratified  with 
my  reception.  The  poor  seemed  glad  to 
see  me,  and  welcomed  me  with  pleasant 
and  respectful  words,  and  appeared  to  be 
so  highly  honoured  when  I  stopped  for  a 
few  minutes  to  ask  about  their  own  and 
their  family's  welfare;  that  if  I  had  not 
stumbled  upon  Mrs.  Chapman  officiating  in 
her  medical  capacity,  I  might  have  forgotten, 
or  been  unable  to  fulfil,  the  promise  I  had 
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made  on  the  previous  day.  She  was  binding 
up  the  arm  of  a  girl  whom  I  recognized  as 
one  of  Mrs.  Penny's  servants.  The  grave 
expression  of  the  old  woman's  countenance 
relaxed  into  something  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  smile  when  I  addressed  her;  but 
she  was  too  intent  on  her  occupation  to 
speak  to  me  before  she  had  secured  the 
bandage,  and  then  she  charged  the  young 
woman  on  no  account  to  remove  or  loosen 
the  linen  until  the  expiration  of  two  lunar 
months;  and  to  be  sure  that  she  did  not 
omit  any  of  her  proper  duties,  (more  parti- 
cularly those  which  implied  rubbing,)  as 
her  arm  would  never  gain  strength  without 
being  exercised.  On  my  inquiring  what  was 
the  matter  with  the  arm,  Mrs.  C.  replied, 
"  that  Nanny  had  sprained  her  wrist,  and 
been  bathing  and  poulticing  it  with  all  sorts 
of  lotions  and  messes,  instead  of  (and  she 
said  it  with  an  air  of  dignified  wisdom)  ap- 
plying to  her  for  advice  :"  and  she  continued, 
"  I  have  now  taken  her  in  hand,  and  bound 
it  up  with  four  yards  of  medicated  linen." 
"  But,  have  you  not  sufficient  faith  in  the 
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simple  bandage,  without  the  peculiar  prepa- 
tion  ?" 

Mrs.  C.  looked  very  sapient,  and  replied, 
with  becoming  deliberation  and  solemnity  : 
"  My  faith  is  best  known  to  myself.  If  I 
had  prescribed  for  you.  instead  of  Nanny,  I 
need  not  have  taken  so  much  trouble;  but 
there  is  a  mystery  ma'am,  and  when  there's 
mystery,  then  there  is  faith  in  the  remedy." 

T  perfectly  understood,  and  fully  coincided 
in  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  this  very  ambi- 
guous assertion ;  and  we  reached  the  spot 
where  the  rest  of  her  party  were  picking. 
The  son  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  with  a 
most  good-tempered  and  sensible  face.  Mrs. 
Susan  Chapman  was  so  short,  so  stout,  and 
so  common-place  in  her  appearance,  that 
there  need  be  nought  said  about  her.  There 
were  five  children:  two  boys,  aged  five 
and  seven,  were  with  their  parents,  and  three 
with  the  grandmother.  One  of  them,  the 
eldest  girl,  quite  a  wonder  in  point  of  size, 
so  tall  and  square,  and  stout,  I  could  not  but 
look  at  her;  and  yet  she  was  but  twelve 
years  old. 
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After  a  little  general  talk,  I  asked  how  it 
was  I  had  not  seen  the  children  at  school 
lately.  The  mother  answered,  "  that  Jane, 
the  eldest  had  been  staying  with  her  aunt 
till  the  hopping  began ;  and  the  others  did 
not  fancy  going  by  themselves.  And  as 
for  the  boys,  she  was  sure  she  did'nt  know 
why  it  was;  but  Mr.  Douglas  said  they 
should' nt  go  to  his  school,  and  so  they  stayed 
at  home,  or  went  to  meeting-school.  What 
reason  Mr.  Douglas  had,  ■ 

"  Now,  Susan,"  interrupted  Tom,  "  you 
know  very  well  why  Mr.  Douglas  said  so. 
It  was,  because  they  sometimes  went  to  one 
Sunday-school,  and  sometimes  to  the  other, 
and  then  they  never  got  their  lessons ;  and 
he  said,  '  it  was  of  no  use  their  coming  so 
irregularly.' " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  should  think  not ;  but 
how  was  it  they  did  not  keep  on  regularly  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  know :  when  I  went  to 
church,  I  used  to  see  them  to  school  each 
time,  but  they  wer'nt  always  willing  to  go  ; 
and  the  Sundays  I  was  out,  Susan  did'nt 
make  them  go." 
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"  And  how  could  I  ?"  retorted  his  wife,  in 
no  very  gentle  tone  of  voice ;  "  you  know 
they  never  would  mind  me :  they've  been 
above  me  many  years." 

I  did  not  choose  to  say  anything  about 
the  impropriety  of  allowing  the  children  to 
get  the  upper  hand,  because  they  were 
within  hearing ;  so  I  said  to  Chapman,  '  I 
have  wondered  that  I  have  not  seen  you 
among  the  singers ;  for  I  understand  you 
used  to  be  very  constant  in  your  attend- 
ance. I  hope  you  have  not  left  the 
church  ? " 

"  I  was  there  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the 
afternoon;  but  I  have  only  been  twice  for 
better  than  half  a  year." 

"  But,  how  is  that?  Were  you  dissatisfied 
with  anything,  or  did  you  fancy  you  could 
profit  more  elsewhere  ?" 

"  Neither  ma'am.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Douglas,  and  there  is'nt  a  preacher 
far  nor  near,  that  I  had  rather  sit  under  than 
I  would  under  him." 

"  Then,  how  came  you  to  change  your 
place  of  worship  ?  For  to  leave  without  a  rea- 
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son  of  some  sort,  is  a  silly,  and  it  may  be  a 
sinful  thing." 

"  Why,  I  think  I  had  a  good  reason.  At 
least,  I  would  not  have  left,  if  I  had'nt 
thought  so,  though  mother  says  its  a  bad 
one  :  but,  ma'am,  I  did'nt  think  it  was  so 
well  to  use  a  form,  as  to  pray  extempore.  I 
think  the  spirit  is  restrained  by  the  printed 
words :  it  is'nt  like  prayer  from  the  heart. 
Now,  though  the  church  Liturgy  is  very 
good,  I  can't  but  think  it  must  be  much 
better  when  the  spirit  is  left  quite  free,  as 
it  is,  when  we  pour  forth  one  petition  after 
another,  not  knowing  what  the  next  will 
be." 

"  And  are  you  quite  confirmed  in  that 
opinion  ?  because  I  think  it  a  very  erroneous 
one." 

"  No,  I  hav'nt  fully  made  up  my  mind; 
and  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  think  so, 
and  what  you  have  to  say  against  it;  be- 
cause  "  but  a  glance  of  fierce  disappro- 
bation from  his  wife  prevented  his  assigning 
any  reason.  He  seemed  a  good  deal  dis- 
concerted by  her  evident  displeasure  ;  but 
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the  smile  of  satisfaction  that  played  on  his 
mother's  care-worn  countenance,  restored 
his  composure,  and  recalled  his  wandering 
thoughts  ;  and,  with  a  look  of  affection,  he 
turned  and  said,  "  come,  mother,  pick  here, 
and  listen  to  our  talk ;  and  see  if  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  convince  you,  that  though  I  am 
treading  a  new  path,  it's  quite  as  good  and 
safe  as  the  one  I've  left." 

Mrs.  Chapman  shook  her  head,  and  after 
sending  the  two  children  away  to  pick  with 
the  others,  replied,  in  a  low  and  melancholy 
tone,  "The  children,  Tom!  I  don't  fear  for 
you.  1  trust  your  heart  is  right  at  the  bottom  : 
you've  got  what  you  call  fresh  light  in  your 
head — I  hope  it  wont  turn  out  to  be  dark- 
ness ;  but  when  I  look  at  the  children,  I'm 
afraid  it  will.  I  don't  fear  so  much  for  you 
as  them." 

"  Mother  is  unusually  talkative  to-day," 
said  Susan,  somewhat  bitterly :  "  I  wonder 
what  fresh  light  has  struck  her.  What's 
the  disaster  that  you  fancy  is  coming  on  so 
fast?" 
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But  the  old  woman  did  not  condescend  to 
notice  her  impertinence ;  she  only  drew  her- 
self up  to  her  full  height — began  picking 
with  all  possible  diligence,  and  murmured 
this  text,  "  I  said  I  would  take  heed  to  my 
ways,  that  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue ;"  and 
she  kept  her  word,  for  not  another  sentence 
did  she  utter.  Chapman  looked  vexed  with 
his  wife  for  using  his  mother  so  disrespect- 
fully ;  and,  after  exchanging  a  few  words, 
Susan  was  induced  to  submit,  and  refrain 
from  giving  vent  to  her  discomposed  feelings. 
He  then  said :  "  I  think,  madam,  people 
can't  profit  from  hearing  the  same  prayers 
read  Sunday  after  Sunday  all  their  lives  long, 
and  further, " 

But  he  could  not  yet  go  further,  being- 
interrupted  by  his  wife.;  who  exclaimed, 
"  And  church  people  are  such  hypocrites ; 
they  call  themselves  miserable  sinners,  join 
in  the  service,  and  feel  it  no  more  than  a 
Hottentot  would." 

"  Your  objection,  Mrs.  Chapman,  is  easily 
answered.  Jesus  Christ  says,  c  Judge  not 
that  ye  be  not  judged :  who  art  thou  that 
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judgest  another?  to  his  own  master  he 
standeth  or  falleth.'  We  are  to  watch  over 
our  own  tempers,  our  own  conduct  and  con- 
versation, and  not  to  busy  ourselves  with 
our  neighbours.  With  respect  to  your's, 
Chapman,  I  would  say,  that  as  we  grow  in 
grace,  and  advance  in  holiness,  the  profit 
and  advantage  we  derive  from  using  these 
words  will  increase.  '  We  praise  thee,  O 
God,'  is  hardly  understood  by  the  young 
Christian,  who  has  just  felt  some  faint,  very 
faint,  aspirations  after  holiness;  butby-and- 
by  his  affections,  his  gratitude,  his  adora- 
tion, grow  with  his  growth,  and  swell  the 
tide  of  his  song.  And  thus  we  shall  find  it 
if  we  do  but  unite  heart  and  soul  in  this 
reasonable  service." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  quite  think  it  would  be 
well  if  this  were  the  case  with  us  all ;  but 
it  is'nt:  and  therefore  I  think  extemporary 
prayer  is  so  much  better,  because  the  minis- 
ter can  adapt  his  words  and  petitions  to  the 
feelings  and  wants  of  his  congregation,  and 
can  vary  according  to  circumstances." 

i 
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"  Extemporary  prayer  is  only  the  prayer 
of  him  who  offers  it ;  and  after  the  minister 
has  uttered  one  sentence,  it  requires  some 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  understand  what  he  has  asked  for; 
and  thus  communion  with  God  is  entirely 
prevented.  Nor,  is  this  the  worst  evil; 
if  any  unsoundness,  or  impurity  of  doc- 
trine, or  any  prejudice  has  crept  into  the 
man's  creed,  he  communicates  it  to  his 
hearers,  and  thus  heresies  and  schisms 
are  introduced  into  their  minds  and  belief ; 
and  who  can  say  to  what  extravagance 
they  may  be  carried.  And,  as  to  their 
varying  according  to  circumstances,  I  would 
observe,  that  our  Liturgy  is  so  compre- 
hensive in  its  addresses  to  the  throne  of 
mercy,  that  there  is  no  single  thing  that  is 
desirable,  or  profitable,  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  that  we  do  not  pray  for.  What  is 
there  that  is  not  included  in  these  words  ? 
f  Grant  us  in  this  world  a  knowledge  of  thy 
truth,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  ever- 
lasting."' 
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"  But  then  the  prayers  are  so  short,  and 
there  are  so  many  of  them  ;  and  they  are 
not  so  grand  as  they  might  be." 

"  With  regard  to  your  last  objection,  I 
differ  from  you  entirely :  in  the  first  place,  I 
don't  believe  they  can  be  improved ;  and  if 
the  style  could  be  made  more  grand,  they 
would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  spoiled. 
For,  to  use  the  language  of  one  whose  tes- 
timony may  have  greater  weight,  because  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  church  whose  Liturgy 
he  has  extolled — I  mean  Robert  Hall  ;  'the 
evangelical  purity  of  its  sentiments,  the  clas- 
sical fervour  of  its  devotion,  and  the  ma- 
jestic simplicity  of  its  language,  have  placed 
it  in  the  very  first  rank  of  uninspired  com- 
positions.' And  do  you  really  think  it  is 
becoming  for  sinful  mortals  to  adorn  their 
addresses  to  their  Maker,  in  all  the  flowers 
of  oratory,  that  might  be  used  with  pro- 
priety and  effect  by  the  pleader  before  an 
earthly  judge  ?  Would  not  such  an  oration 
be  an  insult  when  offered  to  the  judge  of 
all  ? " 

i  2 
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"  I  cannot  see  why  it  should." 

"  Well,  but  suppose  a  beggar  knocks  at 
your  door,  and  proudly  asks  for  relief  in  a 
long  flowery  speech  ;  would  you  not  think 
him,  at  least,  half  an  impostor,  and  send 
him  empty  away  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to 
do  with  the  question ;  whether  prayers  should 
be  long  or  short,  premeditated  or  unpreme- 
ditated." 

"  Then  we  will  turn  to  the  Bible,  and  see 
what  it  says  on  the  subject.  Solomon,  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  and  second  verse, 
thus  expresses  himself.  '  God  is  in  heaven, 
and  thou  on  earth,  therefore  let  thy  words  be 
few.'  Now,  I  do  not  think  the  wise  man 
meant  to  condemn  long  prayers,  but  only  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  had  taught  him, 
that  long  prayers  are  not  in  general  so  strong 
as  short  ones  :  like  a  rivulet,  the  longer  they 
extend  the  shallower  they  become." 

"  But,  ma'am,  in  opposition  to  that  text, 
is  our  Saviour's  example  ;  for  he  continued 
all  night  in  prayer  to  God." 
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"  True ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  seem- 
ing contradiction,  let  us  examine  some  in- 
stances of  answered  prayer  which  occur 
in  the  scriptures  ;  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  petitions  in  that  beautiful  epi- 
tome of  all  our  wants  and  desires;  that 
model  of  prayer  which  our  Saviour  gave  us, 
and  which  is  called  after  him,  '  The  Lord's 
Prayer ;'  in  this,  each  petition  is  short,  sim- 
ple, comprehensive,  and  fervent.  c  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner,'  was  the  prayer  of 
the  publican.  '  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou 
canst  make  me  clean,'  that  of  the  poor 
leper. " 

"  But  there  are  so  many  useless  repeti- 
tions in  the  Liturgy :  would  it  not  be  better 
if  they  were  omitted  ? " 

"  There  are  some  repetitions,  but  T  can- 
not think  them  objectionable,  Should  the 
Liturgy  ever  be  revised,  (reformed  it  can 
hardly  be ;)  but  should  a  revision  ever  take 
place,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  omit 
some  of  them.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
not  like  the  vain  repetitions  of  the  heathen, 
as  many  dissenters  are  fond  of  calling  them. 
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And  we  have  examples  in  scripture,  where 
similar  repetitions  are  made  use  of  and  en- 
joined." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  for  in  the  text,  '  Ask  and  it 
shall  be  given  you — seek  and  ye  shall  find — 
knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.' 
We  are  taught  to  be  importunate ;  and  our 
Saviour  himself  prayed  three  times,  using 
the  same  words." 

"  Then  you  agree  with  me  in  thinking, 
that  the  prayers  and  collects,  from  being 
short  and  numerous,  are  more  scriptural  and 
better  adapted  for  devotional  purposes,  than 
those  long,  obscure,  irrelevant,  sermon-like 
prayers,  which  extemporaneous  effusions 
often  are  ? " 

"  Yes  :  from  what  you  have  said,  I  think 
they  must  be  more  suitable  for  the  wor- 
shippers ;  but  as  T  so  often  lead  the  prayers 
among  the  Methodists,  I  never  feel  their 
being  bad  for  devotion." 

"  Then  you  admit  that  your  principal  ob- 
jection is  answered  ?" 

His  wife  looked  the  image  of  despair  on 
hearing  the  good  man  say,  "  I  think  you  are 
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in  the  right ;  and  I  must  acknowledge  that  I 
fear  my  reason  was  a  bad  one." 

"  Bless  me  !  ma'am,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Susan,  "  do  you  really  say,  people  can  pray 
too  often,  or  for  too  many  things  ?  I  sup- 
pose you  are  one  of  those  folks  who  cry,  4  Be 
not  righteous  over  much.'" 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Chapman,  let  me  assure  you, 
that  you  are  very  much  mistaken  if  you 
imagine  that  I  broach  any  one  of  those  three 
opinions.  In  the  first  place,  I  maintain  that 
prayer  cannot  be  too  long  or  too  frequent, 
so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  prayer ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  proper  duties  are  not  to  be 
neglected ;  such  as  instructing  and  training 
your  children  in  the  ways  of  religion  and 
morality.  And,  as  for  praying  for  too  many 
things,  it  is  impossible,  so  long  as  we  pray 
for  what  we  feel  to  stand  in  need  of  for  our- 
selves, our  relations,  friends,  the  church  of 
God,  and  all  mankind ;  and  this  is  a 
very  peculiar  excellence  in  our  liturgical 
form  of  worship,  that  we  pray  for  every 
thing  and  every  body — for  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men.     Where  this  '  form  of  sound 
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words'  is  rejected,  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case." 

"  I'm  sure  dissenters  pray  for  every  body, 
especially  the  Methodists ;  they  never  forget 
any  thing." 

"  Now,  Susan,"  said  her  husband,  "  you  are 
going  too  fast — I  don't  think  you  know,  and 
I'm  sure  you  can't  prove,  any  such  thing." 

"  I  do  not  speak  without  knowing  both 
sides  of  the  question ;  I  have  heard  many 
prayers  in  chapels  of  different  denomi- 
-  nations  —  and  I  will  tell  you  a  circum- 
stance which  has  occurred  within  the  last 
two  years,  and  which  shows  how  often  the 
feelings  of  the  moment  influence  the  minis- 
ter's prayer,  and  how  in  consequence  he  is 
led  to  neglect  interceding  for  those  who  have 
at  all  offended  him. 

"  It  was  in  a  town  where  politics  ran  very 
high,  and  parties  were  very  bitter  against 
one  another.  The  king  had  offended  one 
party,  by  refusing  to  create  a  very  large 
number  of  peers,  in  order  to  pass  a  cer- 
tain bill.*  It  was  imagined  that  his  ma- 
*  The  Reform  Bill,  April,  1832. 
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jesty  was  influenced  in  this  decision  by  his 
illustrious  consort,  and  loud  were  the  re- 
proaches, and  long  were  the  speeches  against 
this  excellent  person. 

"  Sunday  came. — The  dissenting  minister 
was  a  politician,  and  felt  indignant  that  his 
most  gracious  majesty  should  assert  his  pre- 
rogative ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
no  mention  was  made  of  either  king  or  queen 
in  the  morning  or  evening  service.  On  the 
Tuesday  it  was  reported,  that  the  king  had 
conceded  the  wished-for  request ;  and,  at  the 

prayer-meeting,  Mr.  was  most  fervent 

in  his  petitions  for  his  gracious  Sovereign  : 
but  the  queen  !  She  was  not  restored  to 
favour !  Her  name  was  still  omitted.  I  do 
not  say  it  was  a  Methodist  chapel.  I  hope 
the  Methodists  have  too  much  respect  for 
the  founder  of  Methodism  to  act  in  so  dis- 
loyal a  manner  ;  but  I  still  maintain  that 
such  an  occurrence  is  likely  to  take  place 
over  and  over  again,  where  the  prayer  is  to 
depend  on  the  whims  and  fancies,  the  notions 
and  impulses  of  one  man.'1 

"  But,  madam,"  said  he,  in  a  hesitating, 
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yet  solemn  tone  of  voice,  "  if  a  man  has  a 
gift  in  prayer,  is  it  not  wrong  of  him  to  con- 
ceal and  to  neglect  it  ?" 

"  The  question  I  would  put  to  you  is, 
'  What  do  you  mean  by  a  gift  in  prayer  ?' 
If  it  means  a  simple  and  fervent  way  of 
making  your  requests  known  unto  God,  I 
would  say,  that  such  a  faculty  is  indeed  a 
gift ;  but  this  is  a  gift  that  I  hope  is  in  the 
possession  of  every  humble,  devout,  con- 
sistent Christian.  I  would  have  every  man 
the  priest  in  his  own  household ;  but,  if 
leading  the  devotions  of  others,  or  in  your 
own  words,  '  exercising  your  gifts,'  leads  a 
man  to  neglect  his  own  family,  and  prevents 
him  from  cultivating  in  them  and  in  himself 
the  graces  and  fruits  of  religion,  better 
had  it  been  for  him,  had  he  never  exercised 
those  gifts,  and  never  acquired  this  head 
knowledge" 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  think  you  are  right  in 
the  main :  but  I  don't  see  that  I  have  neg- 
lected my  own  children  in  the  way  you 
mean." 

"  I  hope  the  evil  may  be  easily  remedied 
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if  you  have ;  but,  as  your  wife,  by  her 
own  confession,  has  no  authority  over  her 
family,  it  is  quite  imperative  upon  you  to 
watch,  and  to  have  a  decided  command  over 
them." 

"  And  that  I'm  sure  I  have.  They  dare 
not,  one  of  them,  disobey  me." 

"  Then,  how  is  it,  that  for  the  last  six 
months,  your  girls  have  entirely,  and  your 
boys  partly,  absented  themselves  from 
school  ?" 

The  poor  man  coloured  deeply,  hung 
his  head,  and  looked  so  abashed,  that  in 
pity  to  his  feelings,  I  did  not  wait  for  an 
answer,  but  continued:  "Now,  do  not,  for 
one  moment  imagine,  that  I  wish  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  you,  or  censure  your  con- 
duct. But,  pray  let  me  most  seriously  en- 
treat you  not  to  rest  satisfied  in  your  pre- 
sent line  of  conduct.  Now,  do  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  dogmas  of  any  party ;  but, 
diligently  and  seriously  use  all  means  within 
your  reach :  namely,  the  studying  of  God's 
word,  secret  prayer,  conversing  with  Christian 
friends;  and   then,   having  made   up   your 
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mind,  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  your 
conscience,  and  train  up  your  children  in 
the  right  way.  Remember,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Christian  to  'prove  all  things,'  and 
having  done  so,  to  c  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good ;'  and,  in  the  conduct  of  your  family, 
as  well  as  in  your  own  walk  and  conversa- 
tion, '  to  abstain  from  the  very  appearance  of 
evil.'" 

Something  more  might  not  improperly  be 
said  on  the  main  subject  of  this  chapter — 
the  religious  education  of  a  family,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  children  of  parents  in  like 
situations,  and  with  similar  propensities  ge- 
nerally turn  out.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
in  my  hearing,  "  there's  such  a  person,  a  well 
meaning  good  sort  of  man ;  but  his  children 
are  the  most  ignorant,  disorderly,  immoral, 
in  the  whole  parish.  He  preaches  to  others 
duties  he  neglects  to  fulfil  in  his  own 
household,  and  permits  his  family  to  say 
and  do  things  he  reprobates  elsewhere."  And 
so  it  is  with  many  of  the  poorer  classes,  who 
have  more  knowledge  than  their  neighbours; 
and  T  never  hear  any  one  speaking  of  the 
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'  comfort  and  blessed  opportunity  they  have, 
when  so  and  so  prays,'  but  I  think  of  old 
Mrs.  Chapman.  The  children,  Tom  ! — the 
children !  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  severe ; 
but  I  think  those  who  make  such  open  and 
ardent  professions  of  piety,  should  be  equally 
careful  to  maintain  good  works,  the  fruits  of 
true  piety;  and  before  they  think  of  pulling 
out  the  mote  from  their  brother's  eye,  let 
them  use  much  vigilant  circumspection,  lest  a 
beam  be  found  in  their  own  eye.  The  respect 
and  esteem  I  entertain  for  the  body  to  which  I 
allude,  will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  on  the 
impropriety  of  allowing  women  and  very 
young  persons  to  become  leaders  of  prayer- 
meetings.  I  hear  much  of  the  conceit  and 
vanity  which  such  practices  engender ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  all  I  hear.  I  only  know, 
that  more  or  less  of  pride  is  to  be  found  in 
every  one  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam. 
I  have  seen,  and  am  perpetually  reminded 
of  the  bad  tendency  of  that  line  of  conduct 
which  I  have  censured,  and  feel  that  I 
cannot  close  the  present  chapter  with  a  more 
appropriate  extract  than  the  following,  which 
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is  taken  from  the  life  of  a  Christian  eminent 
for  holiness :  a  Methodist  minister  of  real 
talent  and  real  humility,  the  late  Samuel 
Drew. 

Mr.  Drew's  father  "  was  employed  as  a 
local  preacher  among  the  Methodists,  and 
every  Sunday  he  was  called  upon  to  fulfil 
his  appointments,  while  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious culture  of  his  children  was  compa- 
ratively neglected.  This  system  of  employ- 
ing persons  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath,  who 
have  very  little  time  to  instruct  their  families 
during  the  week,  I  consider  to  be  a  serious 
evil,  and  one  that  needs  especial  correction. 
Such  being  my  father's  case,  it  may  naturally 
be  supposed  that  any  serious  impressions 
resulting  from  my  mothers  instructions  soon 
banished.  I  had  no  one  to  take  me  by  the 
hand,  and  with  precept  and  example,  I  was 
now,  in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted." 

His  biographer  thus  continues  the  sub- 
ject : — "  The  moral  injury  which  Drew  thus 
sustained,  he  has  more  than  once  pointed 
out  in  the  case  of  others.  That  Christians 
are  to  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves, 
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and  to  promote  their  welfare,  is  unquestion- 
able :  nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  he  who  pos- 
sesses a  thorough  and  experimental  acquaint- 
ance with  the  truths  of  religion,  and  the 
ability  of  communicating  them  to  others, 
should  embrace  the  opportunities  afforded 
him  of  imparting  this  knowledge.  But,  let 
him  consider  well  what  these  opportunities 
are,  and  to  what  extent  duty  to  the  public  is 
to  take  precedence  of  that  which  he  owes  to 
his  more  immediate  connexions.  Neither 
should  he  forget  the  apostolic  declaration, 
"  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  spe- 
cially for  those  of  his  own  house,  (instruction 
as  well  as  food  and  raiment,)  he  hath  denied 
the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

"  The  proper  government  and  instruction 
of  his  family  is  a  Christian  parent's  first 
duty,  and  can  never  be  superseded.  A  con- 
viction that  this  duty  is  imperative,  and  a 
recollection  of  the  injury  he  sustained  from 
his  father's  inattention  to  it,  led  Mr.  Drew, 
when  his  own  children  were  growing  up,  to 
refuse  any  appointment  as  a  preacher  that 
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would  not  leave  time  every  third  sabbath  at 
his  entire  disposal. 

"  The  evil  which  has  occasioned  these 
remarks,  we  do  not  charge  on  the  Wesleyan 
system  as  a  necessary  consequence,  or  a 
common  defect.  Yet  it  is  a  false  movement 
to  which  this  part  of  the  machinery  of  Me- 
thodism is  liable,  without  the  constant  vigi- 
lance of  those  to  whom  its  direction  is  con- 
fided."* 

*  Life  of  Samuel  Drew,  A  M.,  b}^  his  eldest  son, 
1834. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    SPINSTER. 


After  leaving  the  Chapmans,  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  single  picker  apart  from 
the  rest,  who  seemed  indefatigable  in  her 
exertions,  with  no  one  to  trouble  her ;  unless 
indeed  there  was  an  enemy  within.  On  a 
closer  survey,  I  recognized  Miss  Roberts,  a 
single  lady,  of  the  very  unmentionable  age 
of  sixty-three  or  something  more.  An  ec- 
centric sort  of  woman,  who  held  her  head 
much  higher  than  others,  because  the  only 
relative  she  owned  was  a  '  landed  proprietor 
and  hop -grower,'  alias  a  small  farmer,  who 
resided  at  Everton,  and  who  permitted  her 
to  live  rent  free  in  a  neat  cottage,  situated 
very  prettily  in  a  field  belonging  to  him. 
But  the   circumstance  of  possessing  an  in- 
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come  of  forty-five  pound  per  annum,  and 
of  calling  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Everton,  brother, 
was  not  half  so  gratifying  to  her  peculiar 
feelings,  as  the  fact,  that  she  was  one  of  the 
very  few  persons  who  had  never  changed  her 
name,  or  sacrificed  her  income  to  the  care 
and  keeping  of  a  husband,  to  be  spent  in 
the  wear  and  tear  of  a  family.  Some, 
indeed,  were  to  be  found  wise  enough,  or 
malicious  enough,  to  assign  the  very  best 
possible  reason  for  so  prudent  a  resolve ;  but 
with  these  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and,  as  for 
the  lady,  she  may  speak  for  herself, 

"  Well,  Miss  Roberts,  it  is  a  long  time 
since  I  have  spoken  to  you.  I  need  not  ask 
how  you  are,  your  looks  speak  well  for  you." 

"  Aye ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  very  well,  seeing 
how  the  times  go — but  I  have  a  little  cold, 
though  not  much." 

"  And  the  times  ! — they  go  well  with  you, 
surely  r  " 

"  Well  with  me  !  no,  I  think  not.  There's 
my  brother,  with  his  boy  and  girls,  almost 
•beggared,  and  they'll  be  coming  to  me,  I'm 
afraid." 
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"  I  hope  Mr.  Roberts  has  not  met  with 
losses,  or  been  unfortunate  in  any  specula- 
tion ?" 

"  Unfortunate  !  why  he  has  had  to  pay 
fifty  pounds  in  poors'-rates,  and  that's  bad 
enough ;  and  then,  to  be  sure,  he's  ill  off — 
but  it's  all  his  own  fault.  What  business 
had  he  to  marry  as  he  did  ?  it  is  all  owing 
to  that,  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  mortgage 
that  land  at  Y ." 

"  But,  Miss  Roberts,  why  need  you  fret 
about  him  ?  You  have  no  family  cares  to 
trouble  you.  The  season  is  so  favourable 
for  picking — you  have  only  yourself;  not  a 
large  family  to  provide  for." 

"  Bless  my  stars,  ma'am  !  I  never  could 
have  lived  a  day  if  I  had  a  family ;  and  as 
for  the  hops  they  are  good  enough,  but  the 
pay  is  small  considering  I  must  keep  a  girl  or 
pay  to  the  rates,  and  that's  what  I'll  never  do." 

"  I  really  think  it  is  very  good-natured  of 
the  parish  not  to  make  you  pay  the  rates, 
considering  you  are  so  well  able  to  contri- 
bute  to   the   relief   of  the    poor   and   dis-  « 
tressed." 

K  2 
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"  And  is'nt  it  all  their  own  fault  if  they 
are  poor  ?"  said  Miss  R.,  quite  indignantly; 
and  after  taking  breath,  she  poured  forth 
reasons  why  and  wherefore  it  was  their  own 
fault.  The  sum  and  substance  of  her  ora- 
tion was  the  imprudence  of  people  acting  con- 
trary to  her  example  in  not  abstaining  from 
marriage,  and  having  families  without  the 
means  of  supporting  them:  concluding,  "And 
it  would  be  a  good  thing,  and  a  fine  day  for 
old  England,  if  more  did  as  I  have  done ; 
for  then  we  should'nt  have  the  parson  and 
the  squire  laying  their  heads  and  joining 
their  hands  together  to  get  money  out  of 
folks  for  the  schools  and  such  like  things." 

"  Your  mentioning  the  parson,  reminds 
me  that  I  have  not  seen  you  at  church  for 
some  months.  Have  you  joined  the  dis- 
senters ? " 

"  You  don't  suppose  I'd  demean  myself  so 
as  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that — to  identify 
myself  with  such  a  low-lived  set — to  go  and 
hear  these  tinkers  and  cobblers  hold  forth  ? " 

"  Then  have  you  stayed  at  home  ? " 
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"Yes,  for  the  last  three  months.  I  do 
catch  such  colds,  that  I've  now  given  up  the 
attempt." 

"But  the  fear  of  cold  does  not  prevent 
your  going  to  market;  and  the  other  night  I 
saw  you  standing  at  your  garden- gate  with- 
out anything  on,  in  the  damp  cold  fog : 
surely  you  are  less  likely  to  take  cold  at 
church  ?" 

"  But,  you  see  I  must  go  to  market  some- 
times ;  and  I  can't  abide  going  to  church  in 
the  afternoon,  its  so  full ;  and  the  sexton  al- 
ways puts  strangers  into  my  seat.  Tm  not 
going  there  to  sit  with  anybody.  If  I  had 
it  to  myself,  as  I  ought  to  have,  I  would  go 
sometimes." 

"  That  is  a  miserable  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing God's  house  :  it  is  one  that  people  in 
this  world  will  treat  with  the  contempt  and 
ridicule  it  deserves ;  but  it  is  a  plea  that  will 
not  only  be  rejected  by  the  Almighty,  but 
will,  in  the  last  day,  overwhelm  you  with 
anguish." 

"  I  don't  see  but  what  I'm  as  good  as 
those   who   go  most  to  church.     I   always 
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send  the  girl  once  a-day;  and  I  read  the 
Psalms,  and  one  of  the  lessons." 

"  This  would  be  all  very  well  if  you  were 
really  unable  to  attend  public  worship  ;  but 
this  not  being  the  case,  the  fact  of  your 
never  going  to  church  is  wholly  inexcus- 
able ;  and,  with  respect  to  your  being  as 
good  as  those  who  go  most  to  church,  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view  you  may  be ;  for  all 
are  miserable  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God : 
but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  you 
and  them  ;  they  are  obeying  God's  com- 
mands, seeking  him  in  his  appointed  way : 
praying  for  forgiveness  of  their  sins  past, 
and  for  strength  to  lead  a  new  life.  Now, 
are  you  acting  thus  ?     I  fear  not." 

"  I  do  think  you  are  quite  mistaken.  It 
says  in  the  Bible,  '  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons  ;  but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth 
and  worketh  good  works  is  accepted  of  him  :' 
and  I  should  think  it  is  much  better  to  wor- 
ship God  quietly  and  privately  at  home." 

"  But,  Miss  Roberts,  I  must  ask  you  one 
question.  You  find  the  Sabbath  a  weari- 
ness— going  to  the  house  of  God,  praising 
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and  praying  to  him  a  trouble.  You  will 
not  tread  his  courts  below,  and  sing  his 
praises  here,  how  do  you  expect  to  enjoy 
the  vSabbath  of  eternity  ?  If  you  care  not  to 
worship  here,  how  dare  you  pretend  to  de- 
sire the  perfect  happiness  and  holiness  of 
heaven,  whilst  you  continue  to  act  contrary 
to  God's  commands  ?" 

Miss  Roberts  looked  unutterable,  Every 
bad  passion  was  depicted  on  her  scarlet 
visage  :  her  naturally  sharp  eye  flashed  fire, 
and  I  almost  quailed  beneath  its  fearfully 
violent  expression.  She  seemed  not  to  know 
how  to  restrain  her  motions ;  but,  after  a 
desperate  effort,  in  a  most  unnaturally  calm 
tone  of  voice,  she  thus  evaded  a  direct  re- 
ply :  "  I  do  think  my  cold  has  settled  in  this 
ear ;  for  I  never  was  hard  of  hearing  before 
I  caught  it.  I  wonder  where  that  lazy  slut 
of  mine  is  :  I  vow  she  shan't  pick  any  longer 
with  that  pack :"  and  away  rushed  Miss 
Roberts  to  vent  the  passions  I  had  aroused, 
on  her  unfortunate  servant. 

I  followed  very  leisurely  in  the  direction 
she  had  taken,  wishing  to  see  the  end  of  the 
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matter.  Miss  Roberts  seized  hold  of  a  poor 
sickly  looking  girl,  apparently  about  fifteen 
years  of  age ;  and  with  the  other  hand, 
grasped  a  larger  boiler,  which  she  had  just 
filled,  and  which  a  man,  named  Jarman, 
measured  into  a  sack.  I  could  not  hear 
what  she  said ;  but  her  actions  were  violent, 
and  her  gesticulations  very  vehement.  I  did 
not  know  whether  to  advance  or  retreat ; 
and,  whilst  I  was  deliberating,  the  woman 
with  whom  the  poor  girl  was  picking,  ran 
towards  me  with  all  speed,  and  intreated  me  to 
rescue  her  niece  from  the  beating  with  which 
her  angry  mistress  threatened  her ;  adding, 
with  great  earnestness,  "  indeed  she  has 
been  as  industrious  as  any  one  could  be, 
and  has  picked  more  than  any  other  girl  in 
the  garden ;  so  my  master  says,  and  he  ought 
to  know,  for  he  has  measured  'em." 

I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  interfere,  and 
so  I  told  Mrs.  Jarman,  but  with  renewed  and 
pathetic  energy,  she  exlaimed  :  "  And  won't 
you  speak  a  word  ?  One  word  is  enough 
from  you.  Oh,  ma'am,  she's  a  poor  orphan ; 
and,  if  I  had'nt  ten  of  my  own,  I'd  never 
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have  let  her  go  to  the  poor-house,  much 
less  get  into  her  clutches."  As  to  resisting 
the  mute  eloquence  of  the  tear  that  moistened 
her  eye,  I  could  not :  it  was  impossible  ; 
so  I  followed  in  silence.  Mrs.  Jarman  was 
highly  excited,  and  began  to  reprove  Miss 
R.  for  her  hard-heartedness  in  no  very  gen- 
tle language.  I  soon  checked  this  violent 
ebullition,  and,  in  as  soft  and  conciliating  a 
tone  as  1  could  assume,  told  Miss  R.  how 
very  industrious  Sophy  had  been — the  num- 
ber of  pecks  she  had  picked;  and  represented 
that  it  would  be  as  impolitic  as  it  was  un- 
kind to  remove  her  from  the  society  of  her 
relations  and  friends,  when  her  work  was 
enlivened,  and  her  diligence  increased  by 
the  pleasure  of  their  company ;  and  direct- 
ing a  look  of  encouragement  towards  the 
affrighted  Sophy,  added — "  And  I  am  sure, 
you  must  have  learnt  from  experience,  how 
much  better  young  people  work  with  compa- 
nions than  alone." 

This  appeal  to  her  experience  was  not 
without  effect.  She  muttered  something 
about  "  things  being  very  different  now-a- 
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days  to  what  they  used  to  be."  Asked 
Sophy  what  business  she  had  to  stand  gaping 
about  her,  ordered  her  off  to  work,  bid  me 
good  afternoon,  and  returned  to  her  old 
station. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Roberts  had  departed, 
the  girl  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  thanked 
me  as  well  as  she  could  for  speaking  up  for 
her.  I  fancied  her  hysterical;  and  asked 
her  aunt  whether  this  were  the  case.  She 
replied,  "  Poor  thing,  she's  always  been  a 
sickly  creature ;  so  shy  and  timid,  without 
any  spirit;  and,  for  all  she's  in  her  six- 
teens,  she  has'nt  the  strength  of  a  girl  of 
ten.  She  never  did  take  well  to  her  food, 
and  more's  the  pity  ;  for  if  she'd  been  strong 
and  hearty,  her  mistress  would  never  have 
had  her.  She  chose  poor  Sophy  out  of  four, 
because  she  eat  the  least.  Oh,  she's  such  a 
temper  !" 

"  And  is  she  able  to  do  the  work  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am  !  There  be'nt  much  to 
do,  and  half  of  that  her  mistress  does ;  for 
fear  she  should  waste  or  hurt  any  thing." 

"  And  you  say  she  is  an  orphan  ?" 
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"  Yes,  or  as  bad.  Her  mother  died  fifteen 
weeks  before  last  hopping,  and  nobody 
knows  where  her  father  is,  or  whether  he 
would  own  her." 

The  appearance  of  this  poor  girl  was  such 
as  to  render  her  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
casual  observer.  She  was  about  the  middle 
stature,  but  very  slim  ;  her  complexion  light 
and  deadly  pale ;  her  eyes  full  and  dark, 
with  that  melancholy  expression  peculiar  to 
those  who  have  met  with  sorrow  in  early 
days.  Every  one  must  have  admired  her 
hair.  I  almost  envied  her  the  possession  of 
such  beautiful  chestnut  ringlets,  disposed  so 
neatly,  shining  so  brightly ;  banded  in  front, 
but  hanging  naturally  and  gracefully  be- 
hind. Feeling  that  to  prolong  the  conver- 
sation, would  only  be  to  dwell  on  the  event 
that  had  just  taken  place,  which  would 
neither  be  proper  nor  advisable,  I  took  my 
leave  of  the  party,  and,  after  crossing  a  few 
fields  and  murmuring  streams,  arrived  at  Ivy 
cottage. 

The  outer  door  was  open,  and  after  knock- 
ing gently  at  the  one  leading  into  the  sitting- 
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room,  I  entered,  and  saw  Phoebe  in  the  act  of 
putting  the  baby,  an  infant  of  ten  months, 
into  its  little  cradle.  She  was  in  ecstasy  on 
seeing  me,  and  ran  up.  stairs  to  tell  her  mo- 
ther. When  Mrs.  Sidney  entered  the  room, 
I  was  quite  concerned  at  her  altered  appear- 
ance. She  could  only  speak  in  a  whisper ; 
her  eyes  lacked  their  usual  brightness  ;  her 
complexion  and  features  had  a  most  haggard 
and  corpse-like  hue  and  expression ;  and, 
altogether,  she  looked  wretchedly  ill. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  madam  !"  grasping  my 
hand  most  affectionately,  "  you  have  come 
most  opportunely.  I  was  so  anxious  to  con- 
sult you  or  some  friend  on  a  subject  that 
perplexes  me  much.  I  sent  for  Mr.  Douglas, 
but  find  he  is  out,  and  will  not  return  before 
Wednesday." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  if  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you;  but,  how  are  you  all,  and 
your  husband  ?"  The  tears  gushed  in  tor- 
rents from  her  eyes,  as  she  whispered,  "  Sink- 
ing !  Oh,  he  is  sinking,  very,  very  fast !  He 
must  die  ! — And  oh,  what  shall  1  do  ?" 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  know  of  nothing  on 
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this  earth  that  can  support  you  under  this 
affliction  ;  but  I  can  direct  you  to  the  Father 
of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort.  I 
must  advise  you  to  put  yourself  under  his 
teaching,  and  to  seek  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
that  consolation  which  you  will  seek  for  in 
vain  elsewhere.  But  you  have  weakened 
yourself  with  nursing  others.  You  are  much 
too  poorly  to  do  every  thing  for  your  large 
family,  and  this  makes  you  low  and  dis- 
pirited. Don't  yield  to  despondency,  but 
another  day  keep  either  Mrs.  Tateham  or 
Sarah  at  home  to  help  you.  How  are  the 
children  ?" 

"  Anne  is  better ;  she  is  with  her  father : 
but  Emmy  has  the  ague  very  badly.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  weaken  her  so  much,  that  the 
winter  will  try  her  ;  and  she  is  not  strong  at 
the  best  of  times." 

"  I  hope  she  will  be  quite  well  before 
long.  You  have  only  to  persevere  in  giving 
her  these  powders — (some  that  had  quinine 
written  on  them  ;)  but  don't  let  me  prevent 
you  from  going  on  with  your  work.     From 
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the  appearance  of  this  table,  I  should  sup- 
pose you  are  much  occupied." 

"  Yes,  I  am  ;  but  have  done  nothing.  I 
have  been  some  hours  trying  to  make  up  my 
mind,  but  am  still  undecided ;  and  my  letter 
ought  to  go  to-night ;  at  least,  John  wishes 
it." 

"  Well,  now  let  me  hear  in  what  way  I 
can  be  of  use  to  you." 

Mrs.  Sidney  began  by  giving  me  a  short 
sketch  of  her  husband's  family,  which  I  will 
relate  as  nearly  as  possible  in  her  own  words. 
She  told  me,  that  John  Sidney  was  left  an 
orphan  when  about  eight  years  of  age; 
his  uncle,  who  was  married,  but  childless, 
adopted  him  and  his  only  sister,  and  edu- 
cated them  at  his  own  expense.  The  sister 
married  young,  and  died  of  a  deep  decline, 
before  she  had  attained  her  twenty-third 
year,  leaving  an  only  girl.  Mr.  Sidney  had 
always  intended  to  leave  his  wealth  to  his 
nephew,  to  whom  he  was  very  much  at- 
tached; but  John,  in  common  with  most 
young  men,  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and,  in- 
stead of  marrying  the   daughter  of  a  large 
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landed  proprietor — an  heiress,  and  selected 
for  that  reason  by  his  uncle — chose  to  fall  in 
love  with  the  portionless  daughter  of  a  coun- 
try parson  ;  and  married  in  defiance  of  his 
uncle's  wishes.  (Ah!  thought  I,  as  Mrs. 
Sidney  was  telling  the  tale,  he  had  never 
seen  her,  or  he  could  not  feel  angry  or  asto- 
nished at  his  nephew's  choice.)  Mr,  Sidney 
vowed  eternal  and  unextinguishable  displea- 
sure ;  and,  no  pain  or  trouble  was  spared  by 
the  young  folks,  and  by  Marian,  John's  niece, 
who  lived  with  the  old  gentleman,  to  induce 
him  to  hear  of  a  reconciliation.  At  the 
death  of  Harriet's  father  John  wrote  to  his 
uncle,  to  inform  him  of  the  event,  and  their 
removal  into  Sussex ;  expressing  the  hope, 
that  as  they  were  now  within  fifty  miles  of 
his  residence,  he  would  remember  the  love 
he  had  once  felt  for  him,  and  come  to  visit 
them  in  their  snug  abode.  Moved  by  this 
letter,  and  also  by  the  favourable  representa- 
tions of  Mrs.  Tateham,  he  dictated  a  reply, 
expressing  his  forgiveness ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  intimating,  that  whilst  he  should  be 
most  happy  to  see  John,  he  could  not  so  far 
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forget  his  grievances  as  to  welcome  Harriet, 
and  therefore  John  need  never  expect  to  see 
him  in  Sussex.  Hurt  and  annoyed  at  the 
insult  offered  to  one  whom  he  loved  best  in 
this  world,  he  wrote  a  few  spirited  lines  to 
his  uncle,  and  haughtily  informed  him,  that 
when  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
his  dear  wife,  he  had  made  a  resolution, 
that  he  would  never  visit  one  single  person 
who  would  not  be  happy  to  see  her  also  ; 
and  therefore,  all  intercourse  must  again  be 
dropped.  A  month  ago  Sidney  wrote  to  his 
uncle,  telling  him  how  ill  he  was,  and  his 
firm  conviction  that  he  was  visited  with  that 
insiduous  disease  which  had  already  proved 
so  fatal  to  his  family.  The  old  man  was 
absent  from  home ;  but,  as  soon  as  this  com- 
munication reached  him,  he  inclosed  a  check 
to  a  very  liberal  amount,  and  wrote  a  few 
very  kind  sentences,  expressing  his  sorrow 
at  such  bad  tidings ;  but  his  belief,  that 
John  was  not  consumptive,  and  his  hopes, 
that  by  means  of  a  generous  diet,  skilful  ad- 
vice, and  change  of  scene,  aided  by  his  na- 
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turally   good   constitution,   he   would   very 
soon  be  restored  to  perfect  health. 

The  husband  was  too  weak  to  answer  this 
letter,  and  the  duty  devolved  upon  the  wife. 
Poor  John  was  so  anxious  to  see  his  uncle 
before  he  died,  that  he  begged  his  affec- 
tionate partner  to  use  every  argument  and 
entreaty  she  could  think  of  to  induce  him  to 
visit  him.  This  wish  of  her  husband's, 
much  distressed  Mrs.  S.  She  felt  it  was  a 
most  delicate  and  difficult  thing  for  the  per- 
son who  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  dis- 
agreement, to  solicit  such  a  favour.  It  would 
look  like  begging  him  to  alter  his  will  on 
the  behalf  of  their  family.  From  this  her 
mind  shrank;  for  she  remarked,  with  deep 
emotion,  "  though  I  should  be  left  desolate 
in  the  world,  without  a  protector  or  near  re- 
lative, yet  am  I  not  without  resources.  I 
trust  I  have  not  received  so  good  an  educa- 
tion for  nothing.  No  :  my  beloved  parents 
knew  that  life  is  a  changing  scene,  and  they 
laboured  to  fit  me  for  any  station  to  which  I 
might  by  God's  providence  be  called." 

"  I  see  but  one  course  for  you  to  take — to 
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comply  with  your  husband's  wishes.  I  would 
not  have  you  servile  to  your  uncle ;  but,  while 
we  guard  against  this  meanness,  we  are  in 
danger  of  falling  into  pride.  Some  may  call 
it  proper  pride,  but  you  know  how  insidious 
it  is  in  its  workings.  As  a  Christian,  can 
you,  looking  to  the  interests  and  happiness 
of  your  husband  ?" 

"  And  that  husband  dying !"  said  Mrs. 
S.  "•  I  thought  it  was  wrong  of  me  to 
delay ;  but,  then,  I  fear  he  will  refuse,  and 
that  would  embitter  John's  peace.  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  Marian,  and  I  think  she 
will  prevail  on  him  to  comply  with  the 
request.  She  is  a  dear  amiable  girl,  and 
corresponds  with  us.  How  often  she  has 
longed  to  visit  us  !  She  spent  six  months 
under  this  roof  seven  years  ago,  when  her 
uncle  went  to  Italy  with  his  wife  ;  he  buried 
her  there,  and  would  never  suffer  Marian  to 
leave  him  afterwards." 

"  Yes  :  it  is  your  duty  to  write  to  Mr. 
Sidney,  leaving  the  event  with  Him  who 
knows  the  end  from  the  beginning  ;  but,  for 
your  encouragement,  I  will  say,  that  I  feel 
convinced  it  will  not  be  in  vain :  so  now 
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begin  to  write ;  and,  if  it  will  not  disturb  your 
husband,  I  will  go  in  and  talk  with  him." 

Mrs.  S.  led  rne  to  the  invalid.  He  was 
sitting  propped  by  pillows  on  the  couch, 
which  was  drawn  near  the  fire.  Anne  was 
working  by  the  window,  and  Phoebe  was 
sitting  on  a  stool  close  by  her  fond  parent. 
John  Sidney  looked  what  he  was,  a  shadow 
of  former  days.  Very  tall,  and  when  in 
health,  proportionally  stout,  now  shrunk 
most  woefully.  His  clear  blue  eyes  were  ex- 
pressive of  much  affection  and  benevolence, 
and  I  could  recognise  a  striking  likeness  be- 
tween the  fairy  form  sitting  at  his  feet,  and 
her  afflicted  father;  for  the  delicate  bloom 
that  I  have  elsewhere  described,  as  tinging 
the  cheeks  of  Phoebe,  much  resembled  the 
hectic  flush  that  gleamed  in  fitful  and  uncer- 
tain flashes  on  his  emaciated  countenance. 

After  remarking  how  much  I  felt  at  see- 
ing him  so  much  reduced,  he  replied : 
"  Yes,  I  am  indeed  brought  very  low;  but 
I  am  thankful  that  I  can  still  find  plea- 
sure in  seeing  friends,  and  I  am  truly  glad  to 
reckon  you  among  them.    A  friend  in  health 
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and  strength  is  an  evcry-day  occurrence ; 
one  in  adversity  is  rare." 

"  Are  you  in  much  pain  ?" 

"  No :  nothing  to  speak  of.  These  pro- 
fuse perspirations  are  the  most  trying ;  they 
weaken  me  so.  I  do  not  cough  much,  but 
I  feel  every  day  that  my  outward  man  is  de- 
caying." 

"  I  trust  you  also  find  that  the  inner  man 
is  renewed  day  by  day;  and  that,  with  the 
Psalmist,  you  can  say,  '  though  flesh  and 
heart  faileth,  God  is  the  strength  of  your 
heart,  and  will  be  your  portion  for  ever.' " 

"  Thank  God,  I  can  !  My  faith  is  feeble, 
but  I  feel  persuaded,  that  he  who  hath  be- 
gun a  good  work,  will  perform  it ;  and  I  en- 
deavour to  lie  passive  in  His  hands,  and 
know  no  will  but  his.  Harriet,  my  love, 
do  not  distress  yourself;  you  are  looking 
very  poorly :  let  me  remind  you  of  the  text 
you  gave  me  to  meditate  upon  the  other 
night, .  when  I  was  desponding ;  '  for  we 
know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God.'  Fear  not,  only  be- 
lieve.    Have  you  begun  that  letter  ?" 
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"  Yes;  and  if  Miss  M.  will  excuse  me,  I 
will  go  and  finish  it  now." 

"  Do,  and  send  it — I  shan't  be  able  to 
read  it,  my  sight  fails  me  so  much.  Indeed, 
madam,"  as  his  wife  left  the  room,  "  I  am 
worse,  that  is,  weaker  to  day  than  ever — it 
can't  last  long." 

Phoebe  looked  wistfully  in  her  father's 
face,  and  appeared  to  read  in  his  hollow 
cheeks  and  sunken  eye,  a  confirmation  of  his 
solemn  words :  her  fine  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  which  chased  in  rapid  succession  down 
her  face. 

"  My  own  dear  child,  why  do  you  look  so 
anxiously,  so  sorrowfully  at  me  ?  Do  not  cry 
my  dear  Phoebe,  do  not,  for  I  can't  bear  it ; 
and  remember,  '  when  your  father  and  mo- 
ther forsake  you,  the  Lord  will  take  you  up.'  " 

"  Yes,  yes !  but  I  should  like  to  go  too 
when  God  takes  you  away.  I  have  always 
been  your  little  maid." 

"  And  when  I  am  gone  you  must  be  your 
mother's  little  maid,  and  you  must  pray  to 
God  to  help  you  to  do  your  duty  in  whatever 
station  of  life  he  places  you ;  and  when  you 
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feel  sad,  that  you  cannot  come  and  tell  me 
things  which  you  fear  or  like,  go  directly 
to  your  Father  in  heaven,  and  tell  God  your 
little  cares  and  sorrows,  he  will  listen  to 
your  prayers,  and  make  you  far  happier 
than  I  can.  And  now,  my  love,  you  must 
go,  for  I  want  this  kind  friend  to  talk  and 
read  to  me." 

"  But  why  may'nt  I  sit  here  and  listen  ? 
I  won't  cry  any  more,  and  I  won't  speak  a 
word  :  please,  Miss  M.  don't  send  me 
away." 

"  Oh,  you  may  stay,  as  your  father  does 
not  mind." 

"  Will  you  read  a  few  verses  from  the  last 
chapter  of  Revelation  ?  I  have  need  to  fix 
my  thoughts  on  the  joys  and  glories  of 
heaven ;  for  when  I  look  at  my  dear  wife 
and  children,  I  so  sadly  cling  to  life.  To 
depart  and  be  with  Christ,  would  be  far 
better  for  myself;  but  to  abide  here  seems 
most  desirable  for  all  I  love." 

"  '  Thy  children  shall  be  all  taught  of 
God,  and  great  shall  be  their  peace.'  Do  not 
distrust   the   power  and   goodness  of  your 
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heavenly  Father,  he  will  provide  for  all  who 
are  near  and  dear  to  you.  Yet  your  anxiety 
is  natural :  St.  Paul  felt  the  same  for  his  chil- 
dren in  the  faith,  and  it  would  argue  great 
insensibility  and  apathy  if  you  did  not  feel 
for  yours." 

"  Have  you  had  any  intelligence  from 
Penzance  ?  How  is  our  dear  friend  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  a  letter  with  me,  which  I 
will  read  to  you. 

"  My  dearest  Cousin, 

"  I  must  write  to  you ;  for  there  is 
nothing  that  I  more  enjoy  than  having  a  little 
chat  with  one  so  very  dear  to  me  ;  but  as 
every  thing  of  this  kind,  however  delicious 
to  my  feelings,  is  sadly  wearing  to  my  frame, 
I  must  at  once  answer  the  question,  e  How 
are  you  ? '  Well,  I  think  I  am  better — my 
cough  is  less  harrassing< — I  have  had  no  re- 
turn of  inflammation — my  appetite  is  some- 
what improved,  and  I  can  walk  farther  with 
less  fatigue  than  when  I  first  came ;  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  that  any  of  my  bad  symp- 
toms have  disappeared.     Yet  why  should  I 
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call  them  bad,  am  I  not  going  home  ?— -not  to 
Melbourne,  the  home  of  my  youth,  my  friends, 
my  poor  people  and  dear  children — no,  at 
length  I  have  been  brought  to  feel  that  I  am 
a  stranger  and  sojourner  upon  earth — that 
my  home  is  henceforth  in  the  skies,  and  I 
must  fly  far  away  if  I  would  be  at  rest.  But 
the  word  of  God  says,  '  we  which  have  be- 
lieved do  enter  into  rest,'  and  I  feel  this  to 
be  true.  I  have  hours  of  heaviness,  of  de- 
pression, of  sorrow,  of  anguish;  but  joy 
cometh — peace  from  a  mind  stayed  on  Jesus 
— hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed!  Heze- 
kiah's  prayer  suits  me  best,  '  I  am  oppressed, 
undertake  for  me,  O  Lord  my  God.'  I  can 
bless  the  weakness  and  infirmities  which 
lay  me  low  at  his  footstool,  there  to  cast  my 
burden  on  the  Lord  who  does  sustain  me. 
What  should  I  do  without  a  mediator  who 
ever  liveth  to  intercede  for  me.  But  I  must 
stop  for  the  present — I  am  so  tired.  Yes,  my 
dear  cousin,  it  does  please  me  to  hear  that 
all  enquire  after  me;  and  it  comforts  me  to 
think  you  take  so  lively  an  interest  in  my 
poor  friends.     Remember  me  to  all,  all — for 
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I  cannot  particularize  any — I  pray  for  them 
all.  On  the  Sunday  I  find  it  most  hard  to 
be  still ;  but  I  sit,  (for  I  cannot  kneel,)  and 
pray  for  all  the  dear  children  by  name.  My 
chief  delight  is  in  interceding  for  those  I 
know,  and  all  near  and  dear  to  them. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Sidney !  how  I  feel  for  her. 
Tell  Mr.  S.,  with  my  kindest  remembrances, 
that  I  often  think  of  him.  We  shall  not 
meet  again  on  earth  but  we  shall  meet  above ; 
and,  oh !  how  glorious  and  joyous  a  meet- 
ing it  will  be.  His  way  must  be  rougher 
than  mine — he  is  a  father  and  husband,  and 
has  so  many  ties  to  life.  You  know,  my 
dear  Lizzie,  that  my  path  has  been  solitary 
indeed  for  the  last  three  years — but  that  is 
past,  we  shall  not  be  parted  in  heaven  ;  and 
I  have  long  felt  that '  it  was  well.'  Were  it 
not  for  you  and  Ellen,  and  my  beloved  aunt, 
I  should  be  an  orphan.  Tell  Mr.  Sidney,  I 
pray  for  him  as  for  myself ;  not  that  our  own 
desires  may  be  granted,  but  that  God's  will 
may  be  done.  Oh !  it  is  difficult  to  put 
aside  all  our  hopes,  our  wishes,  and  fears, 
and  feel  sure  and  persuaded,  that  God  will 
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arrange  every  event  in  the  best  and  happiest 
way — this  does  require  strong  faith.  Lord 
increase  our  faith,  which  is  so  feeble ;  and 
may  we  so  endure  that  chastening  which  is 
not  joyous  but  grievous,  and  rejoice  in  hope 
of  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  I 
can  write  no  more,  but  commend  you  to 
God.  The  Lord  bless  and  keep  you,  and 
make  his  face  to  shine  upon  you  and  give 
you  peace.  Ever  your  fondly  attached 
cousin, 

"  Mary  L." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you  for  reading  it. 
What  a  sweet  letter !  She  is  a  true  Christian ; 
and  we  have  had  much  holy  and  blessed 
talk  together,  which  is  so  nice  to  recall !" 

"  I  often  think  if  the  communion  of  Chris- 
tians on  earth  be  so  sweet,  what  must  that 
of  saints  in  heaven  be  ?" 

(  Eye  hath  not  seen,  no  ear  hath  heard, 
What  blessed  things  are  there  prepared, 
For  those  who  love  the  Lord.' 

But  I  will  read  to  you." 
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When  I  had  finished  the  two  last  chapters 
of  the  Revelation,  I  was  anxious  to  leave, 
for  I  feared  the  excitement  was  too  great 
for  his  weak  frame  to  endure  ;  but  he  begged 
me  to  stay  a  little  longer,  as  he  was  not 
fatigued,  and  perhaps  another  day  he  might 
be  ;  adding,  somewhat  mournfully,  "  If  my 
uncle  refuses  to  come,  I  shall  require  conso- 
lation ;  he  has  injured  my  dear  wife  beyond 
conception  by  the  opinion  he  will  entertain 
about  her.  But  it  was  not  only  my  marriage 
that  offended  him,  he  was  desirous  that  I 
should  follow  his  profession,  but  I  could  not 
bear  the  drudgery  and  confinement  of  an 
office;  besides  that,  I  detested  law:  and  then, 
when  I  would  choose  my  own  wife  without 
consulting  him,  or  thinking  favourably  of  a 
match  he  had  in  view  for  me,  he  was  irritated 
beyond  measure,  and  thus  ended  my  expect- 
ations from  him. 

"  Harriet,  my  love,  (for  Mrs.  Sidney  came 
in  with  the  letter  folded  and  finished,)  I  wish 
to  move  round  to  the  window ;  it  is  my  fa- 
vourite hour  of  sunset."  We  moved  the 
sofa  and  drew  up  the  blind,  when  a  lovely 
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prospect  was  presented  to  our  gaze.  The 
sky  of  a  serene  and  unclouded  azure ;  that 
full  rich  colour  which  so  harmonizes  with 
all  one's  tender  feelings ;  the  rich  gleams  of 
the  setting  sun  reflected  from  the  rich  foliage 
of  the  variegated  landscape  ;  the  deep  silence 
of  all  around,  combined  to  render  the  scene 
full  of  touching  and  melancholy  interest. 
As  I  looked  at  the  wife,  I  could  not  choose 
but  weep  the  tear  of  sympathy,  and  heave 
the  heartfelt  sigh  of  compassion,  to  think 
that  those  renovating  beams  should  bring  no 
renewal  of  bodily  strength  to  her  husband — 
that  he  must  so  soon  depart  and  be  no  more 
seen.  And  as  I  gazed  on  the  blue  expanse 
above,  a  swift-winged  messenger  of  fancy 
took  the  reins,  and  I  was  thus  transported 
in  thought  amongst  the  choral  multitudes 
who  inhabit  the  bright  realms  on  high, 
tuning  their  harps  to  the  never  ceasing  song 
of  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  for 
us."  The  object  of  our  attention  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Is  it  not  sad,  that  even  on  the  verge  of 
eternity  the  poor  soul  will  fondly  cling  to 
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the  much  loved  dust,  and  coldly  contemplate 
its  passage  from  earth  to  heaven?"  And 
here  he  paused. 

"  And  yet,  dearest,  you  know  how  happy 
I  was  last  Thursday  after  receiving  the  pre- 
cious tokens  of  our  Saviour's  dying  love ; 
and  Harriet,  you  know  I  then  felt,  and  for 
the  three  days  after  I  still  thought  I  was 
perfectly  resigned — willingly,  joyfully,  re- 
signed to  a  speedy  departure :  but  now,  ten- 
der objects  of  affection,  sweet  associations, 
long  cherished  hopes,  and  such  fond  remem- 
brances crowd  on  my  mind,  and,  as  it  were, 
distract  my  thoughts — how  earthly  and  im- 
pure must  my  feelings  be  1" 

His  wife  could  not  reply,  for  tears  choked 
her  utterance.  I  felt  I  ought  to  speak  and 
turn  comforter,  but  yet  how  was  I  to  affect  a 
composure  I  could  not  feel  ?  But  the  idea  of 
comfort  suggested  some  of  those  encouraging 
verses  in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and 
these  in  their  turn  reminded  me  of  our  Sa- 
viour's assurance,  "  I  will  not  leave  you  com- 
fortless, I  will  come  unto  you."  And  after 
quoting  a  few  of  these,  I  continued  with  a 
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quotation  from  a  favourite  author,  "  Our  Sa- 
viour knew  the  bitterness  of  the  cup  he  had 
to  drain  to  the  very  dregs;  yet  when  he 
commenced  his  splendid  career,  he  was  like 
the  sun;  hesitation,  pausing,  turning  back 
there  was  none,  but  on  he  went,  until,  hav- 
ing reached  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  he  sank 
in  vapours,  in  clouds,  in  blood." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  invalid, "  and  how  delight- 
ful is  the  knowledge  that  the  atonement 
which  he  then  made  was  so  full,  so  perfect, 
so  all-sufficient !  How  encouraging  the  pro- 
mise, '  unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  arise  with  healing  in 
his  wings."  But  our  faith  is  very  feeble :  we 
would  go  to  heaven,  but  we  shrink  from  the 
whirlwind.  We  are  but  fragile  reeds,  bowed 
down  by  every  wind;  but  the  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his." 

"  And  though  they  endure  heaviness  for  a 
season,  yet  c  at  evening  time  there  shall  be 
light:'  the  stones  must  be  beaten  by  the 
hammer  before  they  are  fit  for  the  temple; 
and  though  we  must  go  through  the  furnace, 
yet  our  Saviour  will  bear  us  in  his  arms,  and 
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we  shall  be  more  than  conquerors  through 
him  that  hath  loved  us ;  may  he  be  with  you 
all  your  days."  He  attempted  to  reply,  but 
a  violent  fit  of  coughing  prevented  him,  and 
I  took  my  leave. 

It  was  growing  late,  and  I  was  in  haste  to 
return  home.  The  evening  drew  on  apace, 
and  the  clouds  and  wind  portended  a  storm ; 
and  as  I  hurried  along  I  was  astonished  to 
see  how  great  a  change  one  half-hour  had 
produced  o'er  the  face  of  nature.  Those 
trembling  leaves,  '  whose  time  to  fall'  had 
prematurely  arrived,  were  whirled  about  in 
rapid  succession,  and  while  scarcely  tinged 
with  the  dying  hues  of  winter,  flutteringly 
strewed  the  road.  '  Soaring  aloft  on  contem- 
plation's wing,'  I  thought  how  forcibly  these 
frail  emblems  of  mortality  call  upon  us  to 
consider  our  latter  end  !  How  truly  do  they 
teach  the  vanity  of  human  possessions,  the 
fleetingness  of  human  enjoyments  and  crea- 
ture comforts :  but  how  few,  how  very  few 
attend  to,  and  profit  by,  their  solemn  call. 
Were  a  voice  given  to  them,  how  eloquently 
might  they  plead  with  the  giddy  and  thought- 
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less  triflers  of  the  day !  We  might  fancy  them 
saying,  "Rely  not  on  present  health  and 
strength,  for  you  all  will  fade  as  a  leaf: — 
you,  like  ourselves,  are  hastening  to  decay, 
but,  unlike  us,  you  have  a  never-dying  soul ; 
to  be  happy  or  miserable  for  eternity  : — you, 
like  us,  may  have  been  admired  and  envied, 
caressed,  nattered,  and  worshipped  by  the 
weak-minded,  but,  unlike  us,  you  must  be 
raised  from  the  tomb  to  be  arraigned  at  the 
bar  of  your  Maker;  and  if  you  would  be 
happy  for  ever,  set  your  affections  on  things 
above,  and  not  on  things  of  the  world ;  for 
the  things  are  passing  you  enjoy,  and  you 
are  passing  who  enjoy  them." 
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A    STORM. MRS.    CATTY. MRS.    HALL. 

Notwithstanding  my  apprehension  of  being 
caught  in  the  coming  storm,  I  reached  home 
in  safety ;  but  it  was  an  awful  night :  the 
winds  raving,  the  waves  roaring,  entirely  de- 
prived me  of  that  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  tempest  abated, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  many  fearful  re- 
ports reached  my  ears :  it  was  said  that  seven 
or  eight  lives   had  been  lost;    the  fishing 

hamlet  of  B was  swept  away ;  with  a 

number  of  terrific  stories  which  the  lower 
classes  take  pleasure  in  retailing. 

A  lovelier  morning  never  dawned:  the 
winds,  where  were  they  ? — there  was  not  a 
breath ;  the  sun  shone  so  brightly,  the  birds 
sang  so  blithely,  that  I  could  hardly  imagine 
the  events  of  the  past  night  to  have  been 
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real;  but  before  I  had  finished  breakfast, 
Mrs.  F.  of  Everton,  a  very  dear  friend 
of  my  aunt's,  called,  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress and  anxiety,  begging  me  to  accom- 
pany her  to  the  fishing-town  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  Her  only  son,  a  fine  boy  of 
fifteen,  had  gone  with  his  cousin  on  a  fishing- 
excursion  the  day  previous,  and  had  not  re- 
turned. In  vain  did  I  represent  how  very  im- 
probable it  was  that  they  should  have  been 
out  so  late  as  to  be  caught  in  the  storm :  in 
vain  did  I  endeavour  to  raise  the  hope  that 
they  had  spent  the  night  with  the  friends  who 
were  with  them.  The  mother  was  incredu- 
lous, and  I  became  wreary  of  suggesting  ideas 
which,  having  no  solid  foundation  in  my 
owti  belief,  were  not  likely  to  alleviate  the 
agitation  of  the  parent. 

On  alighting  from  the  carnage  I  asked  a 
man  whether  any  bodies  had  been  brought 
up  by  the  tide. 

"  Yes,  four ;  and  none  of  them  had  yet 
been  owned :  an  old  man,  a  young  man,  a 
boy,  and  some  mangled  limbs  of  an  infant." 

The  scene  which  the  beach  presented  was 
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enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  The  pic- 
ture was  most  forlorn  and  desolate:  oars  and 
masts,  boards  and  casks,  shutters,  doors,  rail- 
ings, and  chimneys,  strewed  the  ground  in 
every  direction.  I  thought  Mrs.  F.  would 
have  fainted  when  1  told  her  the  answer  to 
my  question ;  she  would  not,  or  rather,  she 
would  persist  in  believing  her  son  and  ne- 
phew were  there,  until  I  consented  to  gaze 
on  the  face  of  the  dead.  Oh,  it  was  a 
sad,  sad  sight !  to  view  the  tiny  head,  and 
the  little  hands  of  a  babe !  I  thought  of 
infancy,  with  its  simplicity  and  innocent  pu- 
rity ;  of  boyhood  with  its  frolics,  its  plea- 
sures, its  high-wrought  anticipations :  of 
manhood  with  its  hopes  and  expectations: 
of  age,  and  all  its  train  of  care  and  sorrow — 
disappointment  and  bitter  experience  of  the 
vanity  of  all  earth's  vanities.  Here  was  one 
of  each,  to  tell  a  thoughtless  multitude  that, 
no  age,  no  station,  eludes  the  king  of  terrors. 
— Oh,  that  they  were  wise  !  that  they  would 
prepare  to  meet  their  God  ! 

After  a  hasty  glance,  I  wished  to  leave 
the  hut  to  make  room  for  other  visitants,  but 
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as  I  turned  to  join  Mrs.  F.  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  two  women,  one  of  them  very 
young,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms.  As  they 
came  nearer  the  shed,  the  young  mother 
threw  her  child  into  the  arms  of  her  com- 
panion, and  rushed  forwards  in  great  agita- 
tion. One  of  the  spectators  exclaimed, 
"  Here's  Dora  a'coming  ! — Ah,  my  girl,  you'll 
know  the  young  one  I" 

All  eyes  were  watching  the  steps  of  Dora, 
— a  nice-looking  girl ;  but  her  features  were 
so  flushed,  her  eyes  so  glazed,  that  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  the  fierce  conflict  between 
hope  and  fear,  dread  and  despair.  As  soon 
as  she  saw  the  young  man's  head,  a  piercing 
shriek,  a  loud  and  heart-rending  wail,  an 
hysterical  lit,  followed  in  rapid  succession : — 
she  was  a  widow,  and  her  babe  fatherless ! 

Poor  Dora  ! — her's  is  a  mournful  tale.  She 
was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land :  she  was 
Irish — had  been  married  a-year,  but  had 
only  left  her  father's  cabin  a  few  months  to 
join  her  poor  Patrick,  who  had  been  tempted 
by  the  good  fortune  of  a  brother  fisherman, 
to  try  his  luck  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.     The 
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young  wife  was  absent  from  home,  pick- 
ing hops  at  Everton,  but  came  that  morning 
to  see  whether  their  house  had  been  injured 
by  the  storm.  An  old  woman  who  lodged 
with  them  met  her  half  way,  with  the  fatal 
intelligence  that  Birny  had  been  out  all 
night,  and  that  she  heard  his  boat  was  washed 

ashore  at  B .     Here  they  came,  and  her 

worst  fears  were  realized.  The  husband,  for 
whom  she  had  left  parents,  relations,  friends, 
and  connexions,  to  sojourn  in  a  new  and 
untried  land,  was  a  corpse  ;  and,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  poor  Dora  was  left  alone — a 
widow,  and  desolate.  The  sympathy  that 
was  expressed  for  her  was  not  cold  and  life- 
less ;  but,  with  their  characteristic  liberality, 
the  fishermen  and  peasantry  made  a  gather- 
ing. Her  little  furniture  was  sold,  and  the 
widow  sailed  for  the  county  WicMow,  in  a 
few  days  after  her  severe  loss. 

The  day  following  I  called  to  see  Mrs. 
Catty,  whom  I  found  very  poorly,  but  in  a 
most  delightful  state  of  mind.  She  told  me 
of  a  dream  she  had  the  night  before.  I  must 
let  her  speak  for  herself. 
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"  Well,  ma'am,  I  had  been  ever  so  many 
nights  without  a  wink  o'sleep  ;  for  the  wind 
do  shake  my  bed  so.  I  be  afraid  it  will 
be  blown  out  of  window ;  but  last  night 
Charlotte  prayed  so,  that  God  would  give  her 
poor  mother  a  little  rest,  and  he  did.  Me- 
thought  I  could  see  every  thing  quite  plain, 
and  I  was  in  a  ship,  and  you  were  there 
too ;  and  there  was  such  a  tempest,  and  the 
ship  went  down,  down.  We  plunged  about 
horribly  for  some  time,  and  then  all  was 
still ;  and  I  found  we  were  in  heaven,  and 
oh,  I  was  so  glad !  I  sang  out,  '  Oh,  for  a 
heart  to  praise  my  God  !'  and,  when  I  woke, 
and  found  it  all  a  dream,  I  was  so  sorry. 
But  God  sees  fit  I  should  stay  a  little  longer, 
and  so,  though  I  had  rather  find  such  a  nice 
dream  true,  yet  I  can't  take  on  about  it ;  for 
somehow  I  do  feel  so  glad  and  lightsome.  I 
can't  think  of  any  thing  else,  but  that  one 
line  :  I've  forgot  the  rest." 

I  repeated  the  hymn  to  her ;  and  she  then 
said,  "  Pray,  ma'am,  how  is  Mr.  Sidney  ? 
Somebody  told  me,  on  Monday,  that  he  was 
dead ;  but  I  could'nt  believe  it." 
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"  No :  lie  is  still  alive.  I  think  he  is 
likely  to  live  some  weeks ;  he  is  in  a  most 
happy  frame  of  mind  :  to  him,  to  live  is 
Christ — to  die  is  gain." 

"  Aye,  they  are  downright  good  ones  ! 
None  of  your  half  and  halves.  Some  envi- 
ous folks  call  'em  proud ;  but,  are  they  not 
gentlefolks  ?  —  if  they're  poor  now,  its  be- 
cause God  has  laid  affliction  upon  them  ; 
and  they  did  good  whilst  they  could.  Per- 
haps, if  they  had  been  as  miserly  as  some 
be,  they  might  have  been  better  off  in  this 
world;  but,  lawk,  ma'am,  what  would  they 
be  the  better  when  death  comes  ?" 

"What,  indeed  !  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul !  Death  must  be  a  king  of  terrors 
to  the  miser :  '  thou  in  thy  life-time  receivedst 
thy  good  things.'  He  has  heaped  together 
for  the  last  days  of  sorrow,  and  cannot  take 
his  idol  with  him." 

"  I  am  glad  I'm  not  rich.  I  am  badly  off, 
as  they'd  say;  but  I  have  all  I  want,  and 
more  than  I  deserve." 

"  Have  you  all  you  want  ?     Would  you 
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not  like  to  have  your  health,  your  sight  re- 
stored ?  to  be  sure  of  a  comfortable  house 
next  winter,  where  you  will  not  feel  every 
blast,  as  you  do  here  ?" 

"  I  am  content  to  abide  the  Lord's  time. 
I  shall  have  a  good  house  by  and  by:  a 
house  not  made  with  hands — eternal,  and  on 
high.  I  do  sometimes  long  for  my  sight,  if 
it  was  only  for  a  few  minutes  to  look  at  my 
children :  they  tell  me,  Charlotte  is  pretty 
and  winsome.  I'd  love  to  see  her  dear  face, 
and  I  do  sometimes  repine :  least  ways,  I 
feel  so  sad;  but  God  is  very  good,  and 
may  be,  if  I  had  my  sight  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, I'd  never  rest  patient  to  be  blind. 
How  could  I  do  without  religion  ?" 

"  '  Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  if  earthly  po- 
verty brings  them  to  seek  the  true  riches. 

"  And  I  hav'nt  told  you  the  nice  present  I 
had  from  the  Squire's  lady  the  other  day  : 
such  a  good  winter  gown  !  I  am  sure  every- 
body is  good  to  me.  I'm  always  receiving 
kindness  from  one  and  another :  I  can't  do 
anything    to   requite   them.      I'm   like   the 
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servant  in  the  gospel,  who  was  a  debtor, 
and  have  nothing  to  pay;  and,  if  my  dear 
Lord  don't  forgive  the  debt,  I  must  be 
ruined." 

"  Yes ;  but  he  has  said  he  will.  He  does 
forgive  and  receive  all  who  come  unto  him." 

"  Oh,  I  know  it !  where  should  I  be  if  he 
did'nt.  His  love  is  as  great  as  his  power, 
and  neither  knows  measure  nor  end.  But 
you'll  read  before  you  go,  and  let  it  be  some 
of  his  (Jesus  Christ's)  words ;  for,  though 
I  be  much  comforted  with  the  epistles, 
yet  they  are  not  so  plain  for  a  poor  igno- 
rant body  to  lay  hold  of  as  those  gospels." 

As  Mrs.  Catty  did  not  specify  any  particu- 
lar chapter,  I  followed  my  usual  plan  of  se- 
lecting the  2nd  lesson  for  the  morning  ser- 
vice, the  12th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  After 
I  had  finished,  we  dwelt  on  the  gracious  de- 
claration— '  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of 
my  Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is 
my  brother  and  sister,  and  mother."  When 
Charlotte  returned  with  the  can  of  milk,  I 
left  the  happy  contented  pair  to  their  even- 
ing meal. 
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It  was  such  a  lovely  evening,  that  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  extending  my 
walk  towards  a  hop-garden.  I  was  crossing 
a  rivulet,  which  divided  a  meadow  from  a 
well  wooded  field,  when  my  attention  was 
excited  by  some  indistinct  sounds.  It  was 
not  the  murmuring  stream,  nor  the  humming 
buzzing  bees,  nor  the  twittering  birds ;  but 
to  the  left  was  a  majestic  yew-tree,  encircled 
by  a  rustic  seat ;  and  there,  puss  on  her  lap, 
was  seated  my  good  friend  Mrs.  Hall.  Her 
eyes  seemed  fixed  on  the  beautiful  setting 
sun.  I  paused,  and  caught  the  following 
verses  : 

"  And  then  the  setting  sun  smiles  fair ; 
And  all  beneath,  and  all  above, 
The  different  forms  of  nature  wear — 
One  universal  garb  of  love. 

"  And  then  the  peace  that  Jesus  beams, 
The  life  of  grace,  the  death  of  sin  ; 
With  nature's  placid  woods  and  streams, 
Is  peace  without,  and  peace  within. 

"  Delightful  scene,  a  world  at  rest, 
A  God  all  love,  no  grief,  nor  fear ; 
A  heavenly  hope,  a  peaceful  breast, 
A  smile  unsullied  by  a  tear. 
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u  If  heaven  be  ever  felt  below, 

A  scene  so  heavenly  sure  as  this, 

May  cause  a  heart  on  earth  to  know, 

Some  foretaste  of  celestial  bliss." 

"  Well,  ray  good  Mrs.  Hall,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  here — looking  so  well  and  happy  I" 

"  And  I  have  to  thank  you  for  it,  ma' am ; 
for,  if  you  had'nt  advised  me  to  take  the  air  in 
this  way,  I  should  have  been  moping  over  my 
work,  instead  of  enj  oying  this  beautiful  view." 

"  Moping  !  But  you  have  not  been  moping 
to-day." 

"  Indeed  but  I  have,"  said  she,  with  an 
affectionate  smile ;  "  but  I  put  away  my  work, 
and  as  I  read  about  the  sufferings  of  God's 
dear  people  in  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews,  I 
felt  strengthened  to  run  the  race  set  before 
me  ;  for  I  must  look  to  Jesus,  the  author  and 
the  finisher  of  our  faith.  '  None  but  Jesus 
can  do  helpless  sinners  good.'" 

"  And  yet  how  we  keep  away  from  Him, 
how  often  do  we  forget  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
rejoice  in  the  Lord  always.  But  here  is  the 
root  of  our  dullness ;  we  look  upon  religion 
as  a  solemn  and  saving  duty,  whereas  every 
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one  of  these  duties  is  a  glorious  privilege, 
and  we  ought  to  see  it  in  this  light.  c  For 
behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called 
sons  of  God.' 

"  Sons  of  God  !  think  of  that :  is  not  that 
a  beautiful  thought  ?  My  poor  Lizzey ! 
she's  no  longer  widow  Hall's  girl,  but  she 
is  like  her  Saviour — she  is  holy  even  as 
he  is  holy.  She  don't  want  to  come  back 
again,  and  I  can  praise  God  that  he  has 
taken  her  to  rest  before  her  poor  mother. 
She  had  a  long  struggle,  and  a  hard  one  too, 
between  death  and  life ;  but  at  last  disease 
prevailed — my  pet-flower  drooped  its  head 
and  dropped  its  leaves :  but,  dear  creature, 
her  memory  smells  like  a  rose  when  its  dead, 
she  was  so  good,  there  are  many  that  love  to 
talk  of  her  besides  her  fond  old  mother." 

"  You  remind  me  of  a  short  poem,  by  an 
old  writer,  (Shirley)  who  says, 

"  The  garlands  wither  on  the  brow ; 
Then  boast  no  more  of  mighty  deeds  : 
Upon  death's  purple  altar  now, 
Behold  your  favourite  victim  bleeds. 
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All  heads  must  come 

To  the  cold  tomb  : 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  from  the  dust." 

and  it  is  a  mercy  that  you  can  say,  '  it  is 
well'  with  the  child." — "But how  long  have 
you  been  sitting  here  ?" 

uOh!  much  longer  than  I  ought.  I  am 
but  a  rheumatic  sort  of  a  body :  I  had  better 
be  walking." 

"  I  am  going  to  Mr.  Smith's  garden,  so  I 
will  walk  with  you." 

We  went  together,  discoursing  upon  the 
sweets  of  the  evening,  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  and  the  goodness  of  God  in  pro- 
viding such  an  earthly  paradise  for  his  un- 
worthy creatures.  I  have  often  thought  how 
very  little  the  poor  peasantry  consider  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  country.  I 
have  wished,  that  some  of  those  who  look 
abroad  into  the  varied  field  of  nature  with 
an  indifferent  or  unthankful  eye,  could  be 
transported  into  the  midst  of  the  smoke 
and  noise  of  a  large  manufacturing  town, 
that  they   might  leam  to   prize   the  clear 
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blue  sky,  the  verdant  field,  shady  woods, 
and  fragrance  of  their  country-home.  But 
Mrs.  Hall  was  not  of  this  class  ;  she  looked 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  and 
saw  his  hand  in  every  thing  around  her. 
How  desirable  it  is  that  we  should  more  and 
more  meditate  upon  the  majesty  of  God, 
and  also  on  those  tokens  of  his  particular 
providence  which  every  where  meet  the  eye. 
This  would  induce  a  simple,  child-like  de- 
pendence on  his  care  and  loving-kindness, 
and  would  enable  us  to  realize  the  Deity 
under  the  engaging  aspect  of  a  tender  and 
vigilant  parent,  who  regards  everything  that 
moves  on  the  earth,  in  the  sea,  or  air,  as 
belonging  to  his  family,  on  whom  wait 
the  eyes  of  all,  and  who  giveth  to  all 
their  meat  in  due  season.  We  are  apt  to 
despise  many  little  things,  but  God  made 
them  all,  and  there  is  as  much  of  mystery  in 
the  formation  of  the  mite  as  of  the  man. 
Every  thing  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,  for  the  works  of  God  are  marvellous, 
his  ways  unsearchable  and  past  finding  out. 
The   warbling   of  a  bird,  the   hum  of  the 
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bees,  the  chirping  of  the  grasshoppers,  the 
singing  of  the  gnats,  or  the  chirrup  of  the 
crickets,  should  lead  our  thoughts  up  to 
Him.  The  young  and  tender  grass  may 
teach  us,  that  through  God,  as  the  God  of 
Providence,  the  fields  are  enamelled,  and 
every  animated  tribe  receives  sustenance. 
There  is  a  harmony  in  nature — the  voice 
of  every  creature  praises  God,  and  is  never 
weary. 

"  But,  ah !  how  faint  our  praises  rise  ! 
Sure,  'tis  the  wonder  of  the  skies, 
That  we,  who  share  his  richest  love, 
So  cold,  and  unconcerned  should  prove." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CONVERSATION    WITH    A   BAPTIST. 

On  entering  the  hop-garden,  I  was  respect- 
fully saluted  by  Mrs.  Jarvis,  who  seemed 
desirous  to  renew  the  conversation  we  had 
on  a  previous  day.  Mrs.  J.  expressed  her 
obligation  for  the  advice  I  had  given  her  and 
Mrs.  Mills,  saying,  "  I  have  not  got  into  a 
regular  scrape  since.  I  was  always  getting 
into  trouble,  and  it  was  all  through  she." 

"  And  I  hope  you  have  remembered  to 
keep  a  stricter  watch  over  your  children. 
It  quite  grieves  me  that  you  seemed  to  think 
so  lightly  of  your  authority  as  a  mother;  this 
is  a  duty  which  every  parent  is  bound  to 
exercise." 

"  As  for  that,  what's  done  can't  be  undone; 
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they're  quite  as  well  as  other  folk's  chil- 
dren— and  you  know  they  don't  care  for 
their  father.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things 
they  would  mind  me  ? " 

"  Why,  if  their  father  was  remiss  in  his 
duty,  there  was  the  more  reason  why  you 
should  have  been  doubly  watchful.  I  fear 
you  will  bitterly  repent  of  such  negligence, 
sooner  or  later.  Have  you  not  taught  them 
the  Fifth  Commandment  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  any  thing  of  them 
commands  ?    I  am  not  a  church  goer," 

"  I  know  you  are  not :  but  if  you  were  in 
the  habit  of  reading  your  Bible,  you  would 
know  that  these  commandments  were  spoken 
by  God  himself ;  and  unless  we  endeavour  to 
obey  them,  we  can  have  no  hope  that  he  will 
think  us  sincere  in  our  professions.  If  you 
have  not  taught  your  children,  that  God 
commands  them  to  obey  their  parents  in  all 
things,  you  need  not  wonder  at  their  habits 
of  disobedience." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  that  those  who  are 
ever  so  well  brought  up  are  much  before 
mine  :    there's  neighbour  King  —  I  believe 
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she's  a  very  good  woman — but,  her  children 
are  just  as  thoughtless  as  mine." 

"  With  regard  to  that,  sin  will  show  itself 
in  all :  all  have  the  same  sinful  nature ;  yet 
we  shall  see  a  great  difference  between 
those  who  have  been  trained  in  habits  of 
obedience,  and  those  who  have  not :  but, 
poor  things,  it  were  hard  to  expect  them 
to  do  what  they  have  never  been  taught; 
and,  perhaps,  they  know  nothing  about  their 
duty  to  God  and  their  neighbour." 

"  Oh  !  I  dare  say  they've  learnt  all  those 
sort  of  things  at  their  day-school ;  but  as 
I'm  no  scholar,  I  don't  trouble  my  head 
about  what  I  don't  understand." 

"  Your  husband,  I  believe,  sometimes  at- 
tends church.  Have  your  children  been 
brought  to  God  in  baptism  ? " 

"  Oh,  no.  We  don't  see  things  quite  alike 
about  that :  I  can't  see  the  good  of  infant 
baptism.  He  would  have  the  two  biggest 
christened,  but  since  then  he  has  never  said 
any  thing  about  the  others." 

"  And  where  are  your  two  elder  chil- 
dren?" 
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"  Both  out  at  service — one  lives  with  far- 
mer Penny;  and  the  other,  with  Mrs.  Smith, 
as  nurse-girl." 

"  And  if  you  can't  see  the  good  of  infant 
baptism,  can  you  show  me  the  harm  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  we  don't  like  it ;  and  we 
never  see  any  good  come  of  it :  besides  that, 
people  as  know  much  better  than  me,  say 
your  service  is'nt  as  it  ought  to  be/' 

"  I  always  pity  those  who  find  fault  with 
any  of  our  beautiful  services,  as  I  believe 
that  the  more  they  are  compared  with  the 
word  of  God,  the  more  pure  and  faultless 
we  find  them.  But  what  harm  can  it  do  ? 
And  you  must  allow,  that  it  is  a  far  more 
reasonable  way  of  acting,  to  bring  them  to 
church  to  be  prayed  over  by  the  minister, 
than  never  to  have  prayers  offered  up  for 
them.     Do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

"  Why,  I  dare  say  it  is :  and,  I  tell  you 
as  I  told  Mr.  Douglas,  that  I  wish  I  had 
never  committed  a  worse  sin  than  in  having 
them  done.  But  T  shan't  have  the  others 
christened,  they  are  such  bad  children." 

"  How  can  you  expect  any  thing  else  ? 

N  2 
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You  confess  you  have  never  prayed  with 
thern  nor  for  them,  nor  taught  thern  to  pray 
for  themselves.  They  have  not  been  brought 
to  Gocl  in  baptism,  nor  had  the  prayers  of 
the  Christian  congregation,  that  they  might 
become  '  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God, 
and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
What  do  you  think  of  Betty  O — ,  who  would 
not  give  her  child  a  bit  to  eat  out  of  her 
allowance,  but  starved  it  until  it  was  quite 
ill?" 

"  What  do  I  think  of  her  ?  Why  she's  a 
cruel,  unnatural  wretch ;  and  if  the  squire 
had  done  as  he  ought,  she  should  have 
been " 

"  Stop,  Mrs.  Jarvis :  you  have  behaved  as 
a  mother  to  the  bodies  of  your  children,  but 
what  have  you  done  for  their  souls  ?  God 
has  given  you  children,  and  has  ordered  you 
to  '  nurse  them  for  Him,'  '  to  train  them  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.'" 

"  Well,  if  I  hav'nt  done  all  I  might— if 
they  are  to  be  saved  they  will,  without 
that." 

"  So  I  have  heard  you  say  before.     The 
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devil  puts  it  into  the  mouths  of  many,  that 
they  may  be  as  wicked  and  miserable  as 
himself." 

"  Don't  you  believe  (as  Mr.  —  says  your 
common  book  tells  you  at  the  end)  in  pre- 
destination to  life  eternal  ? 

"  I  do.  I  believe  that  God  knows  when 
I  shall  die  and  when  you  will.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  will  be  by  starving,  as  Betty's 
child  was  doing,  or  by  shipwreck,  as  poor 
Dora's  husband  died;  but  if  there  were  a 
scarcity  of  food,  would  you  not  go  and  seek 
for  what  you  could  find  ?  and  if  you  saw 
there  was  a  storm  coming,  would  you  not 
stay  on  shore  ?" 

"  Lawk,  ma'am,  none  but  a  fool  or  a  mad- 
man would  throw  away  his  life  in  that 
fashion." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Jarvis,  I  believe  you  are 
acting  in  a  similar  way  with  reference  to 
life  everlasting.  God  sets  before  you  life 
and  death — a  blessing  and  a  curse.  If  you 
choose  life,  you  will  seek  it  in  all  the  means 
of  grace  which  God  has  appointed.  You 
will  train  up  your  children — not  merely  pay 
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for  their  schooling,  that  they  may  be  taught 
something,  you  know  not  what;  but  train 
them,  practice  them,  exercise  them  in  the 
right  way,  and  God  will  then  take  care  that 
they  do  not  depart  from  it." 

It  was  evident,  from  Mrs.  J.'s  countenance, 
that  she  was  somewhat  shaken  in  her  favour- 
able views  of  predestination  ;  and,  as  I  knew 
something  of  Mr.  — 's  conduct,  I  appealed 
to  her,  "whether  his  conversation  became 
the  gospel  of  Christ."  This  was  a  sore  point, 
as  his  scandalous  inconsistencies  were  mat- 
ters of  notoriety.  I  reminded  her  of  the 
texts  I  had  quoted  on  a  former  occasion, 
"  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  &c. 
But  wishing  to  screen  her  minister,  she  said, 
with  much  ingenuity  : — "  Pray,  ma'am,  can 
you  tell  me  what  Mr.  Douglas  believes  ? 
Does  he  deny  election  ?  Some  people  say 
he's  an  Arminian,  but  others  says  no ;  he 
holds  just  as  we  do.  Now,  as  all  you  church- 
people  must  believe  alike,  I  suppose  he's  of 
your  way  of  thinking." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  her  skilful 
evasion  of  a  disagreeable  subject,  and  her 
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introduction  of  this  all-important  question, 
ere  I  replied,  "Mrs.  J.,  I  don't  pin  my  faith 
on  any  one ;  and  I  exhort  you  to  do  what  I 
trust  most  of  the  church-people,  as  you  call 
them,  do — to  c  prove  all  things,  to  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good,'  and  to  '  follow  after 
the  things  which  make  for  peace.'  With 
regard  to  Mr.  Douglas,  I  can  only  tell  you, 
that,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  gives  unfeigned  assent  and  con- 
sent to  the  17th  article  of  that  church,  with 
which  your  people  say  they  are  satisfied ; 
but  it  is  not  with  him,  as  with  you,  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  creed.  But  why 
not  come  and  hear  him,  and  judge  for  your- 
self? You  will  find  that  he  directs  his 
hearers  to  revealed  promises,  rather  than  to 
secret  purposes,  as  the  source  of  consolation, 
and  the  ground  of  assurance.  Instead  of 
reprobating  sinners,  he  assures  them  there  is 
no  reprobation  but  to  those  who  continue 
in  sin ;  and  therefore,  his  grand  aim  is  to 
persuade  them,  that  the  Father  of  mercies 
willeth  not  the  death  of  any  sinner,  but 
rather  that  he  should  turn  and  live.     Your 
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chapel  has  been  shut  up  some  months ;  where 
do  you  attend  ?" 

"  Sometimes  the  Unitarian  chapel ;  but  it 
is'nt  often  as  I  get  out  at  all." 

"  And  why  cannot  you  go  out  every 
Sunday  ?" 

"  I  have  a  family,  you  see,  to  cook  for  of 
a  morning;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  there's 
often  things  to  hinder  me." 

"  Aye,  it  is  with  you  as  with  many  poor 
people — you  have  no  heart  for  it.  Where 
there  is  no  will  there's  never  a  way.  Not 
that  I  would  encourage  you  to  worship  with 
such  a  sect.  Oh,  no  !  if  you  value  happi- 
ness here,  on  your  death-bed,  in  the  world 
to  come,  leave  the  Socinians.  Come  out 
from  among  them,  and  be  separate." 

"  Why,  ma'am,  I  can't  go  to  the  Metho- 
dists ;  they  preach  against  election." 

"  Then,  why  not  come  to  church  ?  You 
will  find  that  we  receive  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  as  an  article  of  faith; 
and  our  judicious  minister  gives  to  this,  as 
every  other  doctrine,  that  measure  of  im- 
portance which  it  bears  in  the  sacred  writings ; 
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though  not  one  of  the  first  principles  of  reli- 
gion, it  is  still  of  considerable  moment.  In 
our  Liturgy  you  will  meet  with  that  modera- 
tion of  sentiment,  for  which  you  may  look  in 
vain  in  other  sects.  Beware  of  slighting  pre- 
sent opportunities,  and  do  not  neglect  the 
things  which  belong  unto  your  peace  until 
they  are  gone  for  ever.  6  The  backslider  in 
heart  shall  be  filled  with  his  own  ways.'  Jesus 
Christ  does  not  insist  on  the  doctrine  you 
think  so  all-important.  He  says,  '  stride  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.'  '  Him  that 
cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out ;' 
and  also,  i  if  any  man  will  do  (is  willing  to 
do)  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God.' " 

Here  my  conversation  with  Mrs.  Jarvis 
ended ;  but,  before  I  conclude  this  chapter, 
I  must  say  a  few  words  about  infant  bap- 
tism, and  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
And,  with  regard  to  baptism,  I  would  that 
by  God's  help  I  might  be  enabled  to  stir 
up  professing  Christians  to  a  more  serious 
consideration  of  this  holy  ordinance,  and 
the  blessings  which,  as  Christians,  we  have 
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a  right  to  expect  for  ourselves  and  our  in- 
fants, if  we  duly  attend  to.  the  precepts  and 
discipline  which  our  Liturgy  enjoins.  I 
wish  not  to  prove  that  infant  baptism  is  right, 
for  I  cannot  understand  how  any  one  can 
think  it  wrong;  but  I  do  wish  that  those 
who  feel  it  a  bounden  duty  to  bring  in- 
fants to  Jesus,  were  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity and  duty  of  watching  unto  prayer, 
and  duly  improving  this  ordinance,  that  the 
inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  baptism  might 
be  seen  in  their  lives,  and  issue  forth  in  the 
death  unto  sin,  and  the  life  unto  righteous- 
ness." 

How  is  baptism  regarded  in  our  land? 
Alas !  in  many  cases  it  is  merely  a  form  of 
naming  children — of  having  them  registered : 
the  parties  go  away ;  the  children  are  chris- 
tened : — the  work  is  done.  Sometimes  it  is 
thought  that  the  sacred  ordinance  does  of  it- 
self work  like  a  charm  upon  the  character — 
the  child  is  christened,  and  therefore  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ. 

But  can  we  think  thus  lightly  of  the  vows 
of  God  that  are  upon  us  ?     Oh,  let  us  re- 
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member  our  baptismal  covenants ;  that  we 
then  engaged  to  mortify  the  old  man,  and 
daily  proceed  in  all  virtue  and  godliness  of 
living.  We  were  signed  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  in  token  that  we  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  cru- 
cified, and  manfully  to  fight  under  his  ban- 
ner against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  and  to  continue  Christ's  faithful  sol- 
diers and  servants  unto  our  lives  end. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  "  the  sa- 
crament of  baptism  is  neither  an  empty  sign 
to  them  that  believe,  nor  an  effectual  cause 
of  grace  to  them  that  believe  not.  How 
much  is  this  overlooked  by  Christians.  And 
so  we  lose  much  profit  and  comfort,  and  in- 
crease of  faith  and  growth  in  holiness,  which 
the  proper  and  frequent  consideration  of  it 
would  no  doubt  advance  us  to." 

And  with  regard  to  predestination,  free- 
will, and  perseverance,  I  must  remark  that,  if 
the  belief  of  them  were  essential  to  salvation, 
it  would  have  been  more  clearly  revealed.  It 
is  often  a  matter  of  painful  regret,  that  those 
who  are  least  able  to  comprehend  any  mys- 
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tery,  are  ever  the  foremost  to  speculate  upon 
the  deep  things  of  God  :  they  run  into  the 
depth,  when  they  should  rather  stand  on  the 
shore  and  admire.  The  counsels  of  God  are, 
I  imagine,  but  partially  known  by  angels 
and  glorified  spirits.  We  may  fabricate 
theories,  support  them  by  arguments,  and 
maintain  them  with  obstinate  pertinacity ; 
but  the  misfortune  is,  that  we  may  be 
displaying  much  ingenuity,  and  wasting 
much  valuable  time,  in  constructing  a  tow- 
er of  confusion,  a  mere  Babel  of  intel- 
lect. Let  us  therefore  beware  of  pretend- 
ing to  know  all  things,  or  of  wandering 
among  the  perilous  quicksands  of  specula- 
tion in  quest  of  those  secret  things  which 
belong  to  the  Lord  our  God.  This  exer- 
cising ourselves  in  great  matters  which  are 
too  high  for  us,  will  prevent  our  receiving 
with  humility  and  simplicity,  the  messages 
of  God  as  they  are  set  forth  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. Far  better  will  it  be  for  increase  in 
holiness  and  growth  in  grace,  to  receive, 
without  confining  our  attention  to  detached 
portions,  all  divine  truth — doctrine  as  doc- 
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trine,  law  as  law,  precept  as  precept.  No- 
thing short  of  sound  scriptural  religion  wTill 
make  us  useful  members  of  society,  or  sup- 
port us  iu  the  hour  of  death,  and  day  of 
judgment. 

As  many  stumble  at  the  language  held  by 
our  church  on  these  points,  I  will  present  a 
view  of  the  seventeenth  article,  which  has 
quieted  my  own  mind,  and  diverted  me 
from  entering  a  labyrinth  of  endless  investi- 
gation :  we  are  there  told,  "  the  godly  con- 
sideration of  predestination,  and  our  elec- 
tion in  Christ,  is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant, 
and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons, 
and  such  as  feel  in  themselves  the  working 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying  the  works 
of  the  flesh,  and  drawing  up  their  mind  to 
high  and  heavenly  things."  Now  let  me 
ask  the  enquirer  into  this  lofty  subject, 
whether  he  feels  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  whether  he  is  crucifying  the  flesh 
with  the  affections  and  lusts ;  whether  he  is 
seeking  the  things  which  are  above,  where 
Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ?  If 
he  does  not  feel  these  things, — if  he  can- 
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not  in  humble  and  hopeful  confidence  say, 
God  has  enabled  me  by  his  grace  to  over- 
come my  evil  practises,  to  get  the  victory 
over  bad  passions,  and  earthly  affections ; 
and  though  I  have  not  yet  attained,  yet  I 
press  forward  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  ; — let  him 
beware  of  dwelling  on  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination ;  let  him  heed  the  church,  which 
says  to  him,  in  the  same  article,  "  For  curi- 
ous and  carnal  persons,  lacking  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  to  have  continually  before  their 
eyes  the  sentence  of  God's  predestination,  is 
a  most  dangerous  downfall,  whereby  the 
devil  doth  thrust  them  either  into  despe- 
ration, or  into  wretchlessness  of  most  un- 
clean living,  no  less  perilous  than  despe- 
ration." 

Painful  is  the  thought  of  the  many  whom 
the  devil  thus  takes  captive  at  his  will.  May 
we  keep  close  to  the  plain  and  simple  doc- 
trines ;  for  we  may  rest  assured,  that  what- 
ever else  is  necessary,  God  will  reveal  even 
this  unto  us. 
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FAMILY    RELIGION. 


As  I  returned  home  after  my  conversation 
with.  Mrs.  Jarvis,  1  saw  a  carriage  driving 
very  rapidly  along  the  Everton  road — this, 
thought  I,  must  be  John  Sidney's  uncle,  who 
has  travelled  many  miles,  with  the  dreadful 
apprehension  of  being  too  late,  to  cheer  the 
last  hours  of  his  neglected  nephew.  How 
little  do  those  unforgiving,  unrelenting  pa- 
rents and  friends,  who  visit  the  real  or  ima- 
ginary transgressions  of  those  on  whom  they 
ought  to  smile,  with  lofty  expressions,  cold 
indifference,  and  other  tokens  of  a  puny  re- 
venge ;  think  of  the  remorse  in  store  for  them, 
of  the  pillow  of  thorns  they  are  providing 
for  their  aching  heads,  when  their  last  hour 
arrives.      How  little   do  they  consider  the 
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doom  which  awaits  the  impenitent  and  un- 
forgiving :  "  If  ye  forgive  not  men  their 
trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive 
you  your  trespasses." 

I  met  Mr.  Douglas — he  had  been  spending 
a  few  hours  at  Ivy  Cottage — "  I  found  Mr. 
Sidney,"  he  said,  "full  of  hope,  his  wife  full 
of  apprehension — the  one  as  unnaturally 
excited,  as  the  other  is  unduly  depressed. ' 
He  seemed  to  believe  himself  much  bet- 
ter, that  a  fine  day,  a  little  talk  with  his 
uncle,  and  possibly  change  of  air  for  the 
winter  months,  would  completely  restore 
him.  It  made  me  sad  to  hear  him — it  is 
the  last  struggle  of  decaying  nature,  which, 
like  the  flickering,  dying  taper,  often  emits 
a  few  radiant  gleams  ere  its  light  is  wholly 
extinguished.  I  endeavoured  to  moderate 
the  expectations  of  the  one,  and  to  raise  the 
hopes  of  the  other ;  and  trust  I  succeeded  in 
bringing  them  to  a  more  tranquil  state  of 
mind.  Before  I  left  I  could  not  help  remark- 
ing, how  well  every  arrangement  was  made 
to  convince  Mr.  Sidney,  that,  though  re- 
duced in  circumstances,    his  relations  had 
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in  no  degree  sunk  beneath  their  original 
station." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  assume  the  office 
of  the  novelist,  and  to  describe  a  meeting  I 
did  not  witness,  and  to  detail  conversations 
I  did  not  hear ;  it  would  be  inconsistent 
and  unsuitable  to  invest  a  simple  relation  of 
facts  with  the  colours  of  a  vivid  and  fervid 
imagination,  when  the  scene  thus  painted 
must  so  soon  be  exchanged  for  the  final 
closing-scene  of  death. 

I  soon  became  intimate  with  Miss  New- 
ton, who  told  me,  that  their  first  meeting 
was  most  bitter  and  heart-rending.  Her 
uncle  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at 
finding  John's  case  so  bad,  and  with  shame 
and  remorse  that  he  had  so  long  and  so  ob- 
stinately refused  to  know,  and  be  friendly 
to  his  exemplary  wife. 

I  did  not  see  the  invalid  any  more  that 
week;  but  I  found  by  Mrs.  Sidney's  in- 
creased anxiety,  that  she  feared  he  was  in  a 
very  unsettled  state  of  mind.  "  He  is," 
she  would  say,  "  so  bent  upon  forming 
schemes  and  plans  for  the  inorrow,  which  I 
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do  not  believe  he  can  live  to  realize  ;  and  is 
so  occupied  in  reviving  old  associations  and 
reminiscenses,  that  I  can  only  pray  that  the 
peaceful  hours  he  once  enjoyed  may  soon 
return  :  for  in  these  anticipations  of  future 
days,  I  can  only  see  the  sorrow  and  anguish, 
dreariness  and  loneliness,  of  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless." 

As  I  passed  the  "  Great  House,"  on  Mon- 
day morning,  I  saw,  to  my  great  surprise, 
several  persons  standing  at  the  hall-door, 
and  lingering  about  the  grounds.  Upon  en- 
quiry, I  found  that  three  lads  (Tom  Chap- 
man's eldest,  and  two  of  widow  Gilham's) 
had  been  caught  in  the  act  of  stripping  apple 
and  pear-trees  in  Mr.  Black's  garden,  on  the 
previous  Sunday  afternoon,  during  the  hours 
of  divine  service.  And,  oh !  how  different  a 
looking  being  was  Chapman  at  the  present 
moment,  from  what  he  was  the  day  I 
spoke  to  him  about  instructing  and  attend- 
ing more  to  his  children.  His  cheeks  were 
flushed,  his  lips  quivered,  his  eye  glistened, 
and  his  whole  frame  was  bowed  dowrj  with 
sorrow  and  anguish. 
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After  the  witness  who  detected  the  cul- 
prits had  given  his  information,  Mr.  K. 
turned  to  Chapman  and  said,  "  I  am  not 
surprised  at  seeing  the  Gilham's  here,  for 
they  have  been  allowed  to  do  as  they  like 
ever  since  I  knew  them,  and  have  had  neither 
restraint,  instruction,  or  correction.  But, 
your  boy!  how  could  one  of  your  children 
be  with  them  ?  You,  surely,  have  not  neg- 
lected him  as  Mrs.  Gilham  has  her's." 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you  won't  send  John  to  pri- 
son. I  do  firmly  believe  this  is  his  first  offence; 
and  I  never  could  have  dreamt  a  child  of 
mine  would  have  brought  me  here  in  this 
way.  Oh !  sir,  it  is  very  bitter  to  feel  it, 
but  I  can't  help  believing  that  it  is  I  who 
ought  to  be  punished,  and  not  John  ;  for  if  I 
had'nt  neglected  my  own  family  the  last  half 
year,  it  would  never  have  happened.  Pray 
don't  send  him  to  prison— any  thing  would 
be  better  than  that — punish  him  just  as  you 
please  among  yourselves;  or,  if  that  is'nt 
the  lawful  way,  111  engage  he  shall  be  well 
corrected  at  home." 

There   was  much   deliberation ;    but  the 

o  2 
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tears  of  widow  Gilliam — the  plain,  straight- 
forward speech  of  Chapman — the  request 
of  the  prosecutor,  and  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  prevailed ;  and  mercy  was  shown 
to  the  culprits,  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  be  properly  chastised  at  home. 

Before  Chapman  left,  he  thanked  the  pro- 
secutor for  his  kindness  in  procuring  his 
son's  discharge.  Mr.  B.  told  him,  that  he 
had  always  considered  it  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  check  the  increase  of  crime  by  pu- 
nishing petty  thefts;  and  that  nothing  short 
of  this  firm  conviction  could  have  induced 
him  to  trouble  Mr.  K.  with  so  unpleasant  an 
affair.  "  But,"  he  continued,  "  You  do  not 
seem  to  believe  me.  What  is  your  opinion, 
sir?" 

"  Why,  I  wonder  how  there  can  be  two 
opinions  on  a  subject  so  clear.  We  should 
ill  perform  our  duties  towards  God  and  our 
fellow-creatures,  if  we  did  not  lay  ourselves 
out  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  to  check  evil 
doers,  and  punish  all  unruly  members  of  so- 
ciety. And  Chapman,  I  think,  you  ought  to 
feel  thankful  that  Mr.  Black  has  done  his 
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duty  on  the  present  occasion ;  lie  has  acted 
like  a  kind  judicious  friend,  and  that  too  at 
a  time  when  you  much  needed  one." 

The  poor  man  seemed  somewhat  puzzled 
by  this  remark ;  but  soon  replied,  "  I  don't 
wish  to  find  fault,  for  I  believe  Mr.  B.  has 
done  his  duty;  and  I  should  wish  to  be 
thankful :  but,  sir,  when  these  things  come 
close  home  to  us,  they're  very  hard  to  bear. 
This  has  been  the  sorest  trial  I  ever  had,  and 
one  cannot  have  a  sorer  than  to  be  the  father 

of" The  tear  would  come  now:  it  had 

been  long  restrained;  but  the  father,  the 
Christian  father,  wept  at  the  recollection  that 
his  son  had  been  guilty  of  thieving ;  "  but, 
sir,  what  did  you  mean  about  my  wanting  a 
judicious  friend  ?" 

"  I  have  long  feared  that  your  secession 
from  the  church  would  entail  much  evil,  and 
bring  most  mischievous  consequences  to  your 
own  family.  Depend  upon  it,  that  when 
domestic  and  family  instruction  is  omitted, 
because  the  head  of  that  family  is  teaching, 
preaching,  and   praying  amongst  strangers, 
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it  is  a  dangerous  thing :  it  is  one  of  the  de- 
lusions of  that  enemy,  who  sometimes,  as  a 
roaring  lion,  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour ;  and,  at  others,  assumes  the 
garb  of  an  angel,  that  he  may  seduce  by 
plausible  and  soft  speeches.  No,  my  friend, 
you  have  a  family :  be  it  your  chief  care, 
your  grand  solicitude,  your  great  concern, 
to  train  them  aright.  Be  not  content  with 
precept — let  your  example  be  added;  and 
let  your  consistent  piety  shine  as  a  bright 
light  in  the  place  where  it  is  most  needed — 
among  the  children  God  has  given  you ;  so 
shall  they  be  your  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the 
great  day  of  account." 

After  thanking  Mr.  K.  for  this  kind  and 
sensible  advice,  Chapman  withdrew.  Two 
days  after,  it  was  said  that  he  had  renounced 

his  post  as  preacher  at  S .     I  know  that 

he  applied  to  Mr.  Douglas  to  readmit  his 
children  into  tha  school ;  and,  on  the  next 
Sunday,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  church ; 
where  I  doubt  not  he  will,  as  long  as  life 
and  health  permit,  continue  to  attend;  for, 
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to  use  his  own  words,  "  /  know  now  that  i" 
am  in  danger  of  neglecting  rny  own  house- 
hold, and  there  is  great  sin  in  that." 

But  I  cannot  dismiss  the  train  of  reflec- 
tions to  which  this  event  gave  rise  in  my 
own  mind,  without  making  a  few  remarks  on 
the  important  subject  of  parental  care.  We 
hear  of  much  misery  in  families — of  dis- 
obedient, undutiful,  unnatural  children — of 
grey  hairs  brought  down  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave ;  or  of  broken-hearted  parents,  who  find 
their  strength  but  labour  and  weariness, 
many  years  before  they  reach  the  scriptural 
limit  of  fourscore.  How  is  this  ?  How  is 
it,  that  their  children  are  a  cross,  instead  of 
a  comfort;  their  curse,  rather  than  their 
blessing  ?  Let  us  inquire  how  these  un- 
happy parents  receive,  teach,  and  train  their 
children  ?  Do  they  receive  them  from  God  ? 
remembering  that  his  charge  to  them  is, 
"  Take  this  child,  and  nurse  it  for  me."  Ho 
they  consider  that  those  children  will  be 
agents  of  good  or  of  evil  when  they  are  gone; 
and  that,  if  they  neglect  them,  and  do  not 
rear  them  for  God,  and  bring  them  up  in  his 
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faith  and  fear,  generations  unborn  will  feel 
the  effects  of  their  sinful  negligence  ?  Are 
they  very  careful  to  set  a  godly  example  ?  ever 
on  the  watch  over  their  own  tempers,  con- 
duct, and  conversation,  lest  their  quick- 
sighted  children  should  discern  any  discre- 
pancy between  their  precept  and  example  ? 
God  is  not  a  hard  master.  He  will  "  pay  us 
our  wages ;"  and  though  we  may  not  see  our 
children  all  we  could  wish  or  expect ;  yet, 
if  we  can  say  that  we  have  done  what 
we  could,  if  our  hearts  do  not  condemn  us, 
then  we  must  remember,  that  there  is  a 
praying  time  and  a  waiting  time  ;  and,  in 
due  season,  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not, 

But  I  think  our  poor  people  have  need  to 
be  reminded,  that  instruction  is  not  all  that 
is  necessary  for  their  children ;  they  must  be 
led  to  cultivate  habits  of  piety,  of  obedi- 
ence, of  regularity.  In  one  word  :  to  teach, 
is  not  to  train.  I  do  not.  think  I  can  better 
illustrate  the  distinction,  than  by  the  follow- 
ing anecdote : — 

I  was  walking  with  a  clergyman  through 
a  village,  when  he  stopped  to  converse  with 
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one  of  his  flock,  who  was  threshing.  My 
friend  w^as  anxious  to  impress  on  him  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  his  household. 
Thomas  replied,  "they  go  every  day  to  school, 
and  I  and  my  woman  see  they  get  their  les- 
sons. I  don't  see  how  we  can  do  more." 
Mr.  B.  made  no  direct  reply,  but  requested 
Thomas  to  tell  me  how  he  used  the  flail.  He 
described  it,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 
"  Suppose,  Miss  M.,  said  my  friend,  you  see 
whether  you  can  do  it."  u  Lawk,  sir,  what  are 
you  thinking  of  ?  why  the  lady  will  knock 
her  head  to  pieces."  "  There,"  said  Mr.  B., 
"is  the  difference  between  teaching  and  train- 
ing. You  have  taught  the  lady  ;  and  from 
your  description,  she  can  teach  others ;  but 
as  you  have  not  trained  her,  the  teaching  is 
next  to  useless." 

Parental  responsibility  is  in  no  degree  less 
than  ministerial  responsibility ;  and  what  the 
minister  is  to  his  people  and  his  parish,  that 
every  parent  is  to  his  children  and  his  house- 
hold. He  is  the  head,  the  master,  the  father 
of  the  family ;  and  there  is  no  portion  of  his 
duty  or  his  responsibility  that  can  devolve 
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upon  another.  We  must  use  every  means  ; 
yet  let  us  not  trust  in  the  means  used.  Ours 
is  a  prayer-hearing  and  a  prayer-answering 
God;  and  he  has  said,  "  According  to  your 
faith  be  it  unto  you."  We  must  not  rest 
in  outward  privileges,  and  idolize  the  means 
of  grace :  we  must  not  say  within  our- 
selves, "  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father  ; " 
but  we  must  press  forwards,  rejoicing  in 
hope,  patient  in  tribulation,  instant  in 
prayer,  watchful  against  temptation,  and, 
finally,  we  shall  experience  the  truth  of  the 
blessed  promise,  "  Thy  children  shall  all  be 
taught  of  God,  and  great  shall  be  the  peace 
of  thy  children." 

But  there  is  one  fruitful  source  of  divi- 
sions in  families  and  households  to  which  I 
have  not  yet  adverted;  I  mean,  the  having 
"  itching  ears,"  or  a  love  of  wandering 
after  preachers. 

This  evil  meets  us  in  every  place — every 
situation  in  life,  every  station  in  society.  It 
seems  to  originate  from  an  unholy  curiosity 
and  love  of  novelty ;  and  is  not  a  little 
cherished  and  fostered  by  the  false  liberality 
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which  denounces  all  attempts  to  influence 
and  direct  the  religious  views  of  those  who 
are  under  our  control,  as  illiberal  and  bigotted. 
Toleration  and  liberality  have  their  place ; 
but  I  have  no  idea  of  these  being  urged  as 
a  reason  why  the  different  members  of  our 
families  and  households,  may  choose  their 
own  sect  or  party,  or  place  of  worship. 

This  is  a  free  country,  in  which  every  one 
may  worship  God  in  the  way  he  prefers;  but 
the  longer  I  live,  the  more  fully  am  I  per- 
suaded, that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
every  parent  and  head  of  a  household  to  keep 
to  his  proper  place  of  worship ;  and  see  that 
his  children,  pupils,  servants,  apprentices, 
and  all  who  sojourn  under  his  roof  do  the 
same.  The  small  beginnings  of  a  wandering 
spirit  and  a  roving  practice,  too  generally 
terminate  in  infidelity  and  ruin  ;  and  if  we 
forsake  the  place  where  our  God  has  re- 
corded his  name  to  bless — if  we  sacrifice  the 
simple,  yet  holy  end  of  worshipping  our 
Creator,  for  the  sinful  gratification  of  curio- 
sity— if  we  prefer  hearing  what  Mr.  S-  says,  or 
how  Mr.  M.  treats  his  subject — or  how  a 
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third  or  fourth  Mr.  prays  or  expounds,  to 
"  what  God  the  Lord  will  speak  ;"  we  need 
not  wonder  that  our  progress  in  holiness, 
and  our  growth  in  grace  is  thwarted  and 
blighted,  and  that  our  latter  end  is  worse 
than  the  beginning.  If  we  do  not  profit- 
from  a  regular  attendance  at  our  proper 
place  of  worship,  we  may  be  sure  that  wan- 
dering will  not  mend  the  matter. 

The  mind  becomes  so  unsettled ;  the  taste 
so  capricious ;  the  spirit  so  critical ;  the 
judgment  so  vitiated,  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  being  as  wells  without  water,  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  and,  ere 
long,  we  shall  feel  the  truth  of  the  vulgar 
adage,  like  rolling  stones,  we  shall  continue 
destitute  of  that  which  would  be  a  stay 
and  support,  as  well  as  an  ornamental  co- 
vering. 

We  may  not  like  the  minister  God  has 
placed  over  us,  so  well  as  some  more  highly 
gifted  or  more  popular  person ;  or  he  may 
be  defective  in  some  part  of  his  ministra- 
tions ;  but,  yet  he  is  our  minister,  and  as 
such,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  pray  for  him, 
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to  strengthen  his  hands,  to  receive  his  coun- 
sels and  exhortations  with  attention  and 
meekness ;  and  then  we  may  confidently  ex- 
pect that  those  things  which  seem  to  us 
weak  or  lame,  or  defective,  will  be  healed. 
If  we  prayed  more  for  our  ministers,  we 
should  hear  to  greater  profit,  and  derive 
much  more  benefit  from  their  ministry.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  we 
have  not,  because  we  ask  not. 
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THE    DYING    FATHER. 

Unexpected  engagements  prevented  my 
again  visiting  the  hop-gardens  until  the 
season  was  over;  and,  as  I  set  forth  one 
afternoon  to  visit  the  Sidneys,  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  altered  appearance  of  the 
village.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general 
turn  out — all  was  life  and  animation. 
Pails,  wash -troughs,  and  scrubbing-brushes, 
with  all  the  usual  apparatus  for  clean- 
ing, were  put  into  requisition  in  every  cot- 
tage. This,  indeed,  was  quite  necessary; 
for,  as  I  was  assured  by  an  old  woman,  who 
had  picked  for  twenty  seasons,  nothing  like 
washing  of  either  clothes  or  houses  was 
once  thought  of  during  the  hopping. 

Nor  was    this   the   only   alteration.     My 
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attention  was  also  arrested  by  the  great 
change  that  had  come  over  the  face  of 
the  country.  The  weather  continued  fine, 
but  the  chill  of  approaching  winter  was 
sensibly  experienced ;  the  flowers  were 
nipped  and  faded ;  the  dense  covering  of 
the  hills  was  much  diminished;  the  hop- 
gardens stripped,  and  nought  left  to  remind 
the  spectator  of  the  fine  leaves  and  elegant 
flowers  of  these  graceful  plants,  save  the 
bare  poles  by  which  they  had  been  sup- 
ported. As  I  gazed  on  the  withered  land- 
scape, I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  What 
a  picture  is  here  jjresented  of  the  perishable 
nature  of  all  that  is  human  !"  Neither  trea- 
sures, nor  distinctions,  joys,  nor  pleasures, 
can  last  longer  than  the  grass  which  to-day 
is  green,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven  !  We  may  glitter  in  the  sunshine  of 
gaiety,  exult  in  the  adoration  and  homage 
rendered  by  those  who  are  esteemed  among 
men,  revel  in  the  luxuries  our  wealth  has 
procured  us ;  but  still,  like  butterflies,  "  We 
sport  in  the  sunshine  of  the  present  horn-. 
To-day   we    sparkle,   and   to-morrow   die?'' 
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For  what  is  your  life  ?  It  is  even  as  a 
vapour  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and 
then  vanisheth  away :  so  short,  uncertain, 
and  unsubstantial,  is  human  life,  with  all  the 
splendour,  prosperity,  or  enjoyments  which 
may  sometimes  attend  it ;  and  yet  an  eternity 
of  bliss  or  woe  must  be  determined  by  our 
conduct  during  this  fleeting  moment.  "  So 
teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 

On  entering  Mrs.  Sidney's  apartment,  I 
was  welcomed  with  looks  of  pleasure  from 
Miss  Newton  and  some  of  the  children ;  but 
my  favourite  little  Phoebe  seemed  greatly 
distressed;  and,  as  soon  as  I  was  seated, 
came  to  me  in  haste,  laid  her  head  on  my 
shoulder,  and  sobbed  aloud.  I  looked  to 
Miss  N.  for  an  explanation. 

"  Poor  Phoebe  has  been  sent  out  of  the 
other  room,  because  she  cannot  control  her 
tears;  and  my  uncle  seems  unable  to  bear 
it." 

"  But  my  love,"  said  I,  as  tenderly  as  1 
felt  towards  this  sensitive  child;  "why  can 
you  not  suppress   your  grief?     Don't  you 
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think  your  dear  mother  must  feel  much  more 
than  you  can,  your  father's  protracted  suffer- 
ings, and  yet  she  stifles  her  emotion  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  mamma  does  not  know  all  I  do  . 
she  does  not  know  what  the  doctor  thinks. 
He  tells  her,  that  father  is  no  worse  than  he 
was,  and  he  has  seen  many  as  bad,  and 
quite  as  weak,  who  have  lived  many  years ; 
but  he  told  Mr.  Douglas, — (and  here  she 
lowered  her  voice,) — they  did'nt  think  I 
heard  them,  and  I  am  sure  I  did  not  go  to 
listen,  but  only  to  get  a  bit  of  sweet-briar  for 
his  nosegay,  and  I  was  behind,  the  hedge, 

down   the  garden ;  and   Dr.  met  Mr. 

Douglas  on  horseback,  in  the  lane,  and  he 
said,  c  It's  all  over  with  him.'  But  the  poor 
child  could  not  finish  her  sentence,  and  I 
led  her  into  the  garden,  when,  after  indulg- 
ing for  some  time  in  all  the  luxury  of  unre- 
strained emotion,  she  informed  me  of  the  fol- 
lowing conversation : — 

"  And  so,  said  Mr.  D.,  you  don't  think  our 
poor  friend  likely  to  live  through  the  night?" 

"  I  should  think  it  improbable.  He  may 
last  to-morrow  ;  and,  if  kept  quite  quiet  and 
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free  from  all  excitement,  there's  no  saying 
whether  he  may  not  live  over  Monday  ;  but 
old  Sidney  ought  to  be  kept  from  him  ;  he  is 
so  nervous  and  anxious." 

"  Does  Mrs.  Sidney  know  what  you  think 
of  him  ?" 

"  Of  course  not.  I  should  never  dream 
of  such  a  mad  thing.  Now,  don't  you  un- 
deceive her ;  for  that  expressive  face  of  hers 
reflects  all  that  passes  through  her  mind, 
and  will  tell  the  tale  in  a  minute." 

"  But  yet  she  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
such  sad  tidings,  or  at  least  you  should  give 
Miss  Newton  a  hint  of  how  the  case  really 
stands." 

"  Never  a  bit  will  I  be  accessary  to  the 
death  of  a  patient  by  doing  so,"  said  the 
man  of  medicine ;  and  they  parted. 

"  And  what  did  you  do,  my  dear  ?  have 
you  told  any  one  what  you  heard  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am.  I  thought  I  would  tell  aunt 
Marian  (we  always  call  her  aunt,  though  she 
is'nt)  if  you  did'nt  come  soon.  After  I 
heard  all  this  I  went  in  doors.  Every  body 
looked  calm  and  quiet ;  and  mother  looked 
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happier  than  she  had  done  for  ever  so  long, 
and  father  seemed  so  cheerful,  and  looked 
so  sweet ;  and,  when  I  laid  the  flowers  on  the 
table  he  stroked  my  head,  kissed  me,  saying, 
c  there's  my  own  dear  Phoebe  ;'  and,  when  I 
remembered  what  I  had  heard,  I  cried  so ; 
and  then  uncle  sent  me  out,  and  you  came." 
I  was  rather  embarrassed  by  this  account, 
and  knew  not  how  to  comfort  the  child;  for  I, 
myself,  was  too  sad  at  the  intelligence ;  and 
I  felt  how  difficult  a  task  it  is  to  realize  the 
presence  of  death — how  very  hard  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  relations  for  a  stroke  so 
unexpected,  when,  as  here,  the  object  of 
solicitude  is  not  racked  with  pain,  tortured 
with  anguish,  or  stupified  by  disease.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  his  mind  is  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  what  is  to  happen  on  the  mor- 
row ;  when  his  hopes  are  warm,  and  glow- 
ing with  almost  youthful  anticipations  of 
future  happiness,  unclouded  by  the  displea- 
sure of  a  relative,  and  fears  of  poverty,  un- 
chilled  by  the  thoughts  of  an  early  grave ; 
and  yet,  all  the  while  dropping  into  the 
tomb !" 

p2 
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I  assured  Phoebe  that  she  should  not  be 
the  only  one  in  possession  of  the  secret ;  for  I 
would  take  upon  myself  the  painful  duty  of 
telling  Miss  Newton ;  and  I  also  promised 
to  send  to  Mr.  Douglas  at  night,  unless  he 
should  call  before.  On  returning  to  the 
house,  I  was  ushered  into  the  other  room, 
and  having  too  often  seen  cases  of  this  na- 
ture, I  was  not  surprised  at  Mr.  Sidney's  im- 
proved appearance.  He  spoke  but  little,  yet 
the  usual  languor  of  his  countenance,  had 
given  way  to  a  joyful,  animated  expression; 
and  the  only  wonder  I  felt  was,  that  the 
eyes  of  his  anxious  partner  could  for  one 
moment  be  so  blinded  to  his  real  situation, 
as  to  cherish  deceitful  hopes  of  a  renewal  of 
life,  and  a  return  of  strength.  His  years, 
thought  I,  are  brought  to  an  end,  as  a  tale 
that  is  told  ;  but  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  know, 
that  whilst  the  flower  is  witheriug,  its  im- 
mortal fragrance  is  ascending  to  heaven. 
He  said  very  little,  but,  from  frequent  glances 
upwards,  and  the  holy  composure  he  evinced, 
I  felt  persuaded  his  soul  was  holding  com- 
munion with  his  God.     The  earthly  vessel 
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was  indeed  perishing  ;  but,  the  imperishable 
essence  it  contained,  was  flowing  back  to 
the  source  of  immortality. 

Soon  after  I  was  seated,  Mr.  Sidney  left 
the  room  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  which  he 
was  about  carrying  to  the  post-house;  and 
John  requested  his  wife  to  ask  his  niece  to 
come  in,  as  he  wanted  to  speak  to  her.  As 
soon  as  Mrs.  S.  left,  he  began : 

"  I  wish  very  much  to  thank  you,  my  dear 
madam,  for  the  Christian  sympathy  you 
have  ever  evinced  towards  myself  and  family. 
I  feel  persuaded  that  I  cannot  long  continue 
here,  and  as  I  may  not  again  see  you  in  the 
flesh,  I  would  now  beg  you  to  continue  your 
visits  to  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  when 
this  mortal  has  put  on  immortality." 

I  assured  him  of  my  willingness  and  de- 
termination so  to  do ;  adding,  "  the  interest 
I  take  in  Mrs.  Sidney  and  your  children, 
would  have  made  me  continue  my  visits 
without  such  a  request.  "  But  yet,  I  am  glad 
you  have  made  it ;  for  now  I  find  you  are 
aware  that  your  time  is  short — I  had  feared 
you  expected  to  recover  your  strength." 
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"  No,  no !  My  uncle  and  Dr.  B.  would 
persuade  me  that  returning  spring  will  make 
a  man  of  me-  The  only  spring  I  shall  ever 
see,  will,  I  trust,  be  an  eternal  one  of  blessed- 
ness above.  No,  my  dear  madam,  the  autumn 
of  my  year  is  come.  Yes,  my  dear  Marian, 
(for  Miss  Newton  entered  the  room,)  like 
one  of  those  decayed  leaves  in  the  garden, 
I  am  sinking  on  the  cold  lap  of  my  mother 
earth;  but,  though  this  has  a  melancholy 
sound,  I  am  not  gloomy  at  the  prospect  of 
such  an  event.  I  do  not  now  fear  death. 
What  is  death  ?  When  the  martyr  Stephen 
died  by  the  most  violent  means,  he  only 
fell  asleep." 

"  But,  my  dear  uncle,  do  you  feel  worse  ?" 
"  When  my  only  sister  died,  the  dear  mo- 
ther you  never  knew,  she  said  to  me,  'John, 
sooner  or  later  you  may  fall  a  victim  to  con- 
sumption ;  for  our  family  has  a  tendency  to 
that  complaint,  and  you  will  fancy  yourself 
getting  well;  and  others  will  think  you 
decidedly  better,  and  will  talk  about  fifty 
things  you  will  never  see  done :  then  remem- 
ber your  sister's  prophecy,  and  be  sure  that 
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death  is  nearer  than  when  you  were  in  the 
greatest  pain.'  I  don't  feel  worse  ;  but 
when  Dr.  B.  and  my  uncle  spoke  of  a  house 
at  Hastings  for  the  winter,  I  was  reminded 
of  this,  the  last  sentence  my  sister  addressed 
to  me.  The  sleep  of  nature  through  which 
every  true  Christian  must  pass  before  he  can 
awake  and  be  satisfied,  is  not  far  distant 
from  me." 

His  wife  came  in,  accompanied  by  Sarah 
and  Phoebe :  both  of  the  girls  looked  sor- 
rowful, and  I  fancied  the  latter  had  told  her 
sister  the  secret  she  had  confided  to  me.  I 
did  not  watch  the  dear  children ;  for,  wish- 
ing Mrs.  Sidney  to  learn  from  her  husband's 
own  lips  his  state  of  mind  and  his  feelings 
with  regard  to  himself,  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  presented  itself,  I  remarked, 
"  Then  you  can  fully  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  says,  '  In  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  strong  confidence.'" 

"  I  can ;  I  should  tremble  at  my  confi- 
dence, did  I  not  know  whereon  it  rests.  It 
is  founded  alone  on  the  merits  of  my  Re- 
deemer.    Sarah,  my  dear,  come  to  your  poor 
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father ;  and  uow  tell  me  whether  you  can 
remember  the  first,  the  only  death  you  have 
witnessed  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  remember  Phoebe's,  and  what 
she  said  the  last  night ;  but  I  don't  recollect 
her  dying." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  answered  her  mother, 
"  she  went  off  so  quietly,  that  although  her 
head  was  on  my  lap,  I  could  hardly  tell  she 
was  gone." 

"  Aye,"  said  John,  turning  to  me,  "how 
devoutly  do  I  wish  that  my  latter  end  may 
be  as  calm  as  that  child's.  Young  as  she 
was  she  knew  in  whom  she  believed,  and, 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  babe,  was  persuaded 
that  Jesus  died  for  her :  but  the  young 
Christian  has  this  advantage  over  older  ones, 
they  have  not  anxieties  with  regard  to  those 
they  leave  behind — Jesus  is  their  all,  and  he 
is  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  them.  But 
when  a  person  has  lived  as  long  as  I  have, 
has  had  full  experience  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  this  life,  when  he  looks 
round  on  a  family  from  whom  his  fatherly 
protection   is   to   be   withdrawn,  what  can 
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elevate  him  above  the  distracting  thoughts 
which  such  reflections  excite  ?  only  '  the 
faith  that  worketh  by  love.'  It  is  only  faith 
in  Christ  that  can  raise  us  above  changing 
events — every  other  principle  would  leave 
us  subject  to  our  weakness." 

The  exertion  of  talking,  although  in  a 
very  slow  and  under-tone,  was  evidently  too 
exhausting  for  his  enfeebled  frame.  I  rose 
to  go,  when  he  begged  me  not  to  leave  the 
house  without  again  seeing  him  :  to  this  I 
assented — Mrs.  Sidney  came  out  with  me, 
leaving  Miss  Newton  with  her  uncle. 

"  What  does  this  all  mean  ? "  said  the 
agitated  wife,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone. 
"  This  morning  he  seemed  so  much  better, 
and  now  he  does  not  look  worse ;  but  his 
words,  his  actions,  are  those  of  one  who 
feels  that  his  time  is  short." 

"  And  this,  my  dear  friend,  is  what  he 
does  feel,  and  this  he  wishes  you  to  know — 
he  is  fully  persuaded  that  he  has  not  long 
to  live." 

"  But  this  is  strange — an  hour  before  you 
called.  Dr.  B.  told  him  and  me  also,  that  he 
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was  astonished  to  see  him  so  much  better, 
and  he  now  had  some  hopes  that  he  might 
live  through  the  winter." — "  He  must  be  a 
little  nervous,  and  yet  he  used  not  to  be. 
What  did  he  say  to  you  during  my  absence  ? 
did  he  tell  you  he  felt  worse  ? " 

"  We  conversed  about  several  things ;  but 
what  he  said  with  regard  to  himself  was, 
that  '  he  felt  the  autumn  of  his  year  was 
come,  and  the  only  spring  to  which  he 
looked  forward  was  an  eternal  one  of  bles- 
sedness;' and  this,  my  dear  friend,  must 
console  you.  It  is  an  unspeakable  mercy 
that  he  should  seem  so  resigned  in  the  pros- 
pect of  death." 

After  a  long  and  painful  pause,  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney, with  deep  emotion,  said, "  I  wonder  that, 
seeing  how  accutely  he  suffered  yesterday, 
I  could  ever  be  so  deceived  as  to  believe 
him  materially  better  this  morning ;  but  we 
are  so  apt  to  believe  what  we  wish." 

"  And  yet  for  him  we  can  only  rejoice — 
he  has  that  blessed  hope  which  strengthens 
as  flesh  and  heart  fail." 

"  I    know   it — I  feel   it — you   are    quite 
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right :  for  him  it  will  be  a  blessed  exchange, 
and  had  I  not  this  consolation,  what  other 
could  support  me  ?  But  I  cannot  realize 
the  stroke  that  hangs  over  me.  I  cannot 
think  of  it  as  one  that  will  happen." 

"  I  trust  you  will  find  peace  in  him  who 
invites  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  come 
unto  him — who  will  not  break  the  bruised 
reed — who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb.  Oh  !  may  you  be  enabled  to  draw 
water  of  comfort  out  of  the  wells  of  salva- 
tion." 

I  walked  into  the  garden,  and  follow- 
ed Sarah  and  Phoebe ;  they  were  talking 
very  earnestly,  and  did  not  hear  my  foot- 
steps. 

"  I  assure  you,  I  was  not  mistaken." 

"  But,  Phoebe,"  was  the  reply,  "  he  looks 
so  well  and  was  so  ill  yesterday,  and  he  told 
me  he  did  not  feel  any  pain." 

"  So  he  does ;  but  don't  you  suppose  Dr. 
B.  must  know?" 

"  Why,  he  may  mistake,  and  he  was  in 
such  a  hurry  this  morning :  besides,  he  did'nt 
see  him   yesterday — no,  not  since  Wednes- 
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day.  But,  dear  Phoebe,  there  is  such  a 
pretty  rose,  you  shall  carry  it  in." 

"Oh!  I  am  so  glad  ;  I  could  not  find  one 
for  the  glass  this  morning." 

Sarah  pulled  a  knife  from  her  pocket  and 
cut  the  flower ;  but,  alas  !  as  soon  as  she 
took  hold  of  the  stem  to  give  it  her  sister, 
the  leaves  dropped  away  one  by  one  and 
strewed  the  walk.  "  What  a  pity ! "  ex- 
claimed Sarah:  the  tears  rushed  into  Phoebe's 
bright  blue  eyes,  as  she  said  in  a  sweet,  sad, 
solemn  voice,  "  Oh,  sister,  this  rose  is  like 
dear  papa,  he  will  go  the  same  way.  It 
looked  so  fresh  and  lovely,  but  the  frost 
nipped  it,  and  so  it  faded  when  we  least  ex- 
pected it." 

"  I  hope  your  words  won't  come  true,  but 
I  am  afraid.  You  are  thinking  of  those 
verses  we  learnt  the  other  day." 

"  1   am,"  said  Phoebe. 

"  And  what  were  they  ? "  I  enquired. 

"  As  for  man  his  days  are  as  grass,  as  a 
flower  of  the  field  so  he  flourishes.  For  the 
wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is  gone,  and  the 
place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more — but  the 
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mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his 
righteousness  unto  his  children's  children  to 
such  as  keep  his  covenant,  and  remember 
his  commandments  to  do  them." 

"  Now,  perhaps,  you  can  tell  me  what  we 
may  learn  from  these  words  ? " 

Sarah. — "  The  shortness  and  uncertainty 
of  life — the  certainty  of  death,  and  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord." 

"  And  to  whom  is  this  mercy  shown  ? " 

Phcebe.  "  Unto  all  that  keep  his  co- 
venant and  remember  his  commandments 
to  do  them,  and  to  their  children's  chil- 
dren." 

"  Are  children  encouraged  to  seek  after 
God?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  <  For  I  love  them  that  love 
me,  and  they  that  seek  me  early  shall  find 
me.'"  And  Phcebe  added,  "  <  The  promise  is 
unto  you  and  your  children— to  all  that  are 
afar  off,'  as  I  heard  father  tell  uncle." 

"  Does  your  uncle  talk  of  these  things  ? " 

"  No,  ma'am,  said  Sarah ;  he  likes  to 
hear,  and  he  always  wants  us  to  read  to  him 
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and  repeat  our  hymns  and  verses.  He  told 
mother,  that  he  could  not  teach  religion,  for 
it  was  a  mystery  kept  hid  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  he  thanked  God  he  was  not 
above  being  taught  by  those  who  were 
younger.  And  when  mother  told  him  about 
it  being  never  too  late  to  seek  after  God, 
he  seemed  glad,  but  only  quoted  some  text 
which  says,  that  not  many  wise  are  called, 
God  having  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  in  preference  to  those  which  are 
mighty." 

"  Well,  my  dear  girls,  it  is  a  blessed  thing 
for  you  to  have  such  parents.  I  trust  they 
are  not  given  and  preserved  to  you  in  vain. 
You  will  find  the  world  full  of  sin,  tempta- 
tion, and  trouble.  Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  you  will  not  seek  in  vain. 
I  fear  you  will  soon  lose  your  dear  father, 
and  then  you  must  do  all  in  your  power  to 
console  your  poor  mother,  It  will  be  a  sad 
loss,  a  most  trying  bereavement  for  you,  but 
much  more  to  her.  Be  a  comfort  to  her, 
and  God  will  bless  you.  May  he  preserve 
you  in  the  pleasant  and  holy  paths  of  piety." 
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I  returned  to  the  parents.  I  endeavoured 
to  speak  a  few  words  of  peace  and  consola- 
tion, and  then  said  a  last  good  bye  to  one 
whom  I  hope  to  meet  in  that  happy,  hea- 
venly country,  where 

"  Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown." 

With  a  heavy  heart  I  left  the  house,  where 
mortal  was  about  to  put  on  immortality,  and 
the  earthly  tabernacle  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing was  to  be  exchanged  for  the  building  of 
God :  the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens.  The  one  shall  be  taken, 
the  other  shall  be  left.  The  one  to  glory, 
and  honour,  and  peace,  and  purity,  where  are 
no  clouded  days  or  stormy  skies,  no  anxious 
fears  or  gloomy  forebodings  of  evil  come. 
The  other,  the  trembling,  trusting  wife,  to  be 
left — left  to  the  sadness  and  sorrow,  anxiety 
and  loneliness  of  widowhood.  I  could  only 
commend  my  poor  friend  to  God,  praying 
that  she  might  find  that  promise  sure — as  thy 
day  is,  thy  strength  shall  be.  And  when  I 
thought  of  her  disconsolate  and  helpless  con- 
dition, I  felt  comforted  with  the  reflection, 
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that  the  feeblest  lamb  in  all  the  fold  is  ever 
the  object  of  the  good  shepherd's  tenderest 
care :  he  gently  leads  and  safely  guides  to 
the  green  pastures  beside  the  still  waters  of 
comfort :  and  finally  conducts  to  that  happy 
fold  where  none  shall  tremble,  stumble,  or 
stray. 

Mr.  Sidney  did  not  die  that  night.  During 
the  following  day  he  was  perfectly  sensible, 
but  did  not  speak  until  about  an  hour  before 
his  departure;  andjthen  said,— " it  is  well." 
About  seven  o'clock, 

1  One  gentle  sigh  his  fetters  broke, 
We  hardly  thought  him  gone ; 
But  then,  his  ransomed  spirit  took 
Her  mansion  near  the  throne.' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


CONCLUSION. 

I  have  been  deeply  affected  with  the  perusal 
of  some  of  Mr.  Sidney's  private  memoran- 
dums, written  in  a  feeble,  trembling  hand, 
on  the  blank  leaves  of  his  own  Bible,  and 
the  Morning  Meditations :  a  book  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  very  frequently,  and  which 
always  lay  on  his  bed.  I  will  transcribe  a 
few  passages. 

"  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray. 
Yes ;  however  devoted  or  holy,  or  zealous 
others  may  have  thought  me,  I  know  that 
I  was  growing  lukewarm  towards  God :  that 
my  affections  were  bound  up  in  the  bosom 
of  my  family :  that  I  was  cumbered  about 
many,  many  things,  beside  the  one  that  is 

Q 
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needful ;  and  I  would  thank  and  praise  my 
heavenly  Father,  for  having  visited  my  trans- 
gressions with  his  chastening  rod.  I  will 
bless  the  Lord  at  all  times,  that  he  did  not 
say,  'let  him  alone'  in  his  backslidings : 
that  he  did  not  permit  me  to  forsake  the 
fountain  of  living  waters  for  earth's  broken 
cisterns  :  that  he  has  opened  my  eyes  to 
see  and  my  heart  to  feel  the  nothingness, 
the  utter  insufficiency  of  all  earthly  things, 
however  pleasing  or  innocent,  and  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  his  grace,  that  has  made 
me  feel  true  happiness  to  be  not  of  this 
world ;  but,  that  the  nearest  approach  I  can 
make  to  it  is  not  by  being  exempt  from 
cares  and  afflictions,  but  the  having  all  my 
desires,  and  my  every  wish  and  inclina- 
tion swallowed  up  in  God's  will.  Thy  will 
be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Yes ; 
it  is 

'  Sweet  to  lie  passive  in  his  hands, 
And  know  no  will  but  his.' " 

"  Oh,  Ephraim !  thy  goodness,  thy  resig- 
nation, thy  firm  reliance  in  God's  Almighty 
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arm,  '  is  as  the  early  dew  which  passeth 
away.'  How  worldly,  careful,  anxious,  have 
I  been  this  day.  My  many  ties  to  life ;  my 
too  fondly  loved  family;  my  many  causes 
and  sources  of  anxious  thought  bow  me 
down.  Oh,  wretched  man,  that  I  am  !  who 
shall  deliver  me  ?" 

"  Harriet,  my  precious  partner !  '  I  am 
wearing  away  to  the  land  o'  the  leal ;'  and 
the  hand  that  now  so  feebly  traces  these 
illegible  lines  will  soon  be  quite  motionless. 
I  don't  think  I  shall  have  strength  to  write 
much,  if  ever  again ;  and,  it  is  my  last  re- 
quest, and  entreaty,  that  you  '  sorrow  not 
as  those  who  have  no  hope.'  Jesus  wept, 
and  we  may  weep,  but  not  be  swallowed  up 
with  overmuch  grief.  Lift  your  eyes  be- 
yond these  clouded  and  tearful  regions,  to 
the  realms  of  bliss,  where  the  weary  are  at 
rest.  Think  of  the  glorious  change  your 
beloved  one,  will  have  undergone — from  a 
bed  of  languishing  and  wearisome  nights,  to 
the  bosom  of  God;  from  conflict  to  con- 
quest ;  from  warfare  to  victory ;  in  that  land 
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where  the  inhabitant  shall  no  more  say,  '  I 
am  sick.' " 

"  Our  dear,  dear  children !  Do  not  idolize 
these  darlings,  but  cease  from  the  creature, 
and  seek  for  all  in  God.  We  have  been 
most  blest ;  but,  now  I  feel  how  unprofitable 
a  labourer  I  have  been .  I  am  deeply  humbled, 
when  I  recollect  how  little  I  have  done  for  him 
who  has  done  so  much  for  me.  How  back- 
ward I  have  been  in  speaking  for  God.  '  The 
Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing  !' " 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  but  see  my  uncle  in  peace, 
and  know  that  he  had  forgiven  my  too  head^ 
strong  and  lofty  conduct,  how  happy  I  should 
be.  I  have  such  a  proud,  such  a  proud,  evil 
heart.  I  fear  that  I  may  have  been  a  stumb- 
ling block  to  him.  I  have  aggravated,  where, 
had  I  had  the  spirit  of  Christ,  I  should 
have  conciliated. 

"  How  I  feel  those  lines  of  Fletcher's.  I 
have  been  deeply,  deeply  afflicted  with  the 
thoughts  of  those  I  must  leave  behind.  My 
God,  to  thee  I  must  commend  them." 
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The  lines  referred  to  are  the  following  by 
Phineas  Fletcher,  called  the  "  Dying  Hus- 
band's Farewell,"  and  were  constantly  on  my 
friend's  lips. 

1  And  when  with  little  hands  they  stroke  thy  face, 
As  in  thy  lap  they  sit  (ah,  careless!)  playing 
And  stammering,  ask  a  kiss,  give  them  a  brace 
The  last  from  me ;  and  then  a  little  staying, 
And  in  their  face  some  part  of  me  surveying, 
In  them  give  me  a  third,  and  with  a  tear 
Show  love  to  him  who  loved  thee  ever  dear. 

'  Turn  their  unwary  steps  into  the  way— 
What  first  the  vessel  drinks  it  long  retaineth, 
No  bars  will  hold,  when  they  have  used  to  stray : 
And  when  for  me  one  asks,  and  weeping  plaineth 
Point  thou  to  heaven,  and  say,   l  He  there  re- 

maineth.' 
And  if  they  live  and  grow  in  grace,  and  per- 
sever, 
There  shall  they  live  with  me ;  else  they  will  see 
me  never. 

'  Farewell,  farewell !  I  feel  my  long,  long  rest ; 
And  iron  sleep  this  leaden  heart  oppressing : 
Night  after  day,  sleep  after  labour's  best — 
Port  after  storms— joy  after  long  distressing  ; 
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So  weep  thy  loss,  as  knowing  His  my  blessing. 
Both  as  a  widow  and  a  Christian  grieve : 
Still  live  I  in  thy  thoughts — but  as  in  heaven  I 
live/ ' 


And  is  the  grave  the  house  appointed  for 
all  the  living,  and  the  period  of  our  sum- 
mons to  this  last  bourne  precarious  and  un- 
certain ?  And  is  there  beyond  the  tomb  a 
state  of  endless  bliss  and  endless  woe,  and 
a  day  of  judgment  which  none  can  escape 
or  evade  ?  These  things  are  so,  for  we  are 
continually  reminded  of  the  shortness  and 
frailty  of  life  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
deaths  of  those  around  us.  Whither  then 
are  we  tending  ?  Our  earthly  existence 
must  soon  close.  We  are  strangers  and 
sojourners  as  all  our  fathers  were,  and 
our  dust  will  shortly  mingle  with  theirs. 
Life  and  death  is  set  before  us,  a  blessing 
and  a  curse  :  are  we  ready  for  death  and 
judgment  ?  have  we  chosen  the  good  part 
which  shall  never  be  taken  away  ?  For  it  is 
not  enough  that  we  desire  this  good  part, 
this   blessed   end — the   desire   without  the 
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effort  to  obtain,  is  worse  than  useless.  It 
will  not  do  to  trust  to  general  impressions  of 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  of  the  duty  and  im- 
portance, and  blessedness  of  vital  godliness. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  drop  the  tear  over  the 
good  man's  grave,  and  say,  c  Oh,  that  my 
soul  were  in  his  soul's  stead!  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous.'  Nor  may  we 
conclude  that  all  will  be  well,  because  on 
certain  occasions  when  our  feelings  are 
greatly  excited  by  some  favourite  subject, 
or  some  stirring  sermon,  we  are  compelled  to 
exclaim,  '  It  is  good  to  be  here :  one  day 
in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand.' 
Religion  to  be  anything  must  be  everything  : 
desires,  wishes,  hopes  and  fears,  are  passive 
and  fleeting  as  the  frames  and  feelings  from 
which  they  originate.  Let  us  examine  well 
where  our  foundation  rests — whether  on  the 
quicksands  of  time  or  the  rock  of  ages.  If 
we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should  not 
then  be  judged  of  the  Lord.  By  the  help 
of  God's  holy  Spirit  we  can  ascertain  our 
true  condition,  and  prepare  for  our  great 
change.      Reason   and   revelation   intimate 
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eternity  to  man — eternity  !  who  can  fathom 
that  word  ? " 

"  Days,  weeks,  and  years  will  have  an  end, 
Eternity  has  none. 
'Twill  always  have  as  long  to  spend,  • 
As  when  it  first  begun." 

May  the  writer,  and  all  who  read  this  lit- 
tle work,  so  reflect  on  the  solemn  and  awful 
transaction  they  soon  will  realize  :  the  ex- 
changing of  corruption  for  incorruption — 
the  bursting  of  the  narrow  limits  of  time — 
the  entrance  on  the  boundless  ages  of  eter- 
nity :  that  after  passing  through  the  waves 
of  this  troublesome  world,  they  may  be  par- 
takers with  those  who,  through  faith  and 
patience  inherit  the  promises  to  be  for 
ever  with  Him  that  hath  loved  them,  and 
washed  them  from  their  sins  in  his  own 
blood. 


THE    END. 


Joseph  Rickerby,  Printer  3  Sherboum  Lane. 
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